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FOREWORD 


Mr STRACHAN has written an admirable book on 
sport of various kinds in India. His descriptions 
of sport and forest life in India must appeal to 
all those who have experienced the beauty and 
fascination of the Indian jungles, and who have 
seen their wild denizens whether of animal or 
bird life. Having assisted at the obsequies of 
many tigers and panthers in India, I can 
corroborate the author’s descriptions and feelings 
of excitement in pursuit of his quarry; but the 
tiger-shooting of a Viceroy is very different to 
what the author has described, since care is 
taken that he should not be exposed to the risk 
and danger incurred by the ordinary sportsman, 
which are often of a serious nature, as will be 
seen from a perusal of this work. I am sure that 
all who read this book will sympathise with the 
author in the unfortunate mutilation by a tiger 
from which he now suffers, while admiring his 
courage and fortitude. His illustrations are 
remarkable. 


OAKFIELD, 
PENSHURST, KENT, 
October 1933. 


PREFACE 


SHOULD the prospective reader of this volume 
imagine that each chapter is going to be crammed 
with incidents of high adventure, written by the 
hand of an experienced big-game hunter, let me 
warn him—or her—at the very outset that such 
is not the case. In some of my experiences with 
tigers there certainly was excitement enough and 
to spare, but I have tried to stress more the 
beauty and interest of the sights I had the 
privilege of witnessing during the years I spent 
in India. Those who have seen for themselves 
incidents similar to those I have endeavoured to 
portray will appreciate the difficulty of a tyro to 
give an adequate pen-picture, and will surely 
be lenient in their judgment. 

Far be it from me to pose as an authority 
on the subject of “shikar.” Indeed, it is more 
than likely that the veteran Nimrod will find 
glaring examples of indiscretion in my accounts 
of the pursuit of dangerous animals, and to many 
it may appear that I asked for trouble—and 
got it! 

Only in Chapter II. have I had the temerity 
to offer advice to the novice, and Chapter X. will 
conclusively prove that the danger of following 
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up a wounded tiger, on foot through dense jungle, 
is a very real one, however great the precautions 
that may be taken. Advice from one who knows 
by bitter experience is surely worthy of considera- 
tion, and it may help to avert accidents from 
ignorance or excessive keenness. 

Some of the descriptions have already appeared 
in print, and my most grateful thanks are due to 
Messrs Wm. Blackie & Son Ltd., and to the Pro- 
prietors of Chambers’s Journal, for their kind 
permission to use them. 

To the many personal friends who have helped 
me in various ways in the production of my book 
I can only express my deepest gratitude and 
appreciation, but there are a certain few that 
have done so much that nothing I can say or do 
can adequately express my thanks. 


A. W. 8. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE JUNGLES OF INDIA AND THEIR 
INHABITANTS 


who may read these pages have been in what 

are termed the ‘“‘jungly”’ parts of India, if 
they have been in the Peninsula at all, and as 
there are several different types of jungle to be 
found in the various Provinces, a brief description 
of those in which most of the incidents related 
in subsequent chapters occurred may enable the 
reader to visualise the surroundings of the animals 
themselves. 

To the uninitiated the word ‘ jungle’’ may 
convey an impression of huge trees, festooned with 
giant creepers whose snake-like stems intertwine 
to form an impenetrable tangle through which 
no human being can force his way without the 
assistance of an axe. While such an impression 
may approach within reasonable limits of accuracy 
concerning the timber forests that clothe the lower 


[- is probable that comparatively few of those 
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slopes of most of the mountain ranges, it would be 
utterly wrong as regards the bamboo jungles 
that are common to both the north and south 
of India, or of the grass jungle found extensively 
in the Brahmapootra Valley. 

Though many magnificent trees are to be 
found in the “ Timber ”’ forests, the rank luxuri- 
ance of vegetation typical of the jungles of tropical 
South America and Malaya is much less apparent, 
and the undergrowth is usually comparatively 
thin. The trees are, however, by no means devoid 
of parasitic plants, and many kinds of orchids, 
hoyas, and climbing ferns adorn their branches. 
The song of a bird is seldom heard. India 
possesses few birds that are worthy of the name 
of songsters, though many make up for this 
deficiency by brilliancy of plumage. Flocks of 
green parakeets frequently disturb the stillness 
by noisy screeching in the tree-tops, and the 
melodious, plaintive whistle of the green fruit- 
pigeon can sometimes be heard, though the birds 
themselves are exceedingly hard to detect in the 
branches of the wild fig trees in which they usually 
feed. 

Several varieties of monkeys are to be found, and 
the weird concerts of the Gibbons (the “‘ Langoor ”’ 
in the south, and the “ Hooluck’’ in the north) 
are familiar sounds to those who may be stationed 
in the vicinity of the “ Timber” jungles. The 
hooting and yelling of these tailless monkeys is 
sometimes of special interest to the huntsman, as 
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it may betray the movements of the tiger or 
leopard whose appearance he awaits. All monkeys 
show marked antipathy to the big cats, and have 
very good reason to dread the leopard, whose 
agility as a climber often enables it to make a 
meal off one of the unwary, so they are ever on 
the lookout for their arch enemy. Should one 
be detected, it is invariably vigorously sworn at 
from the security of the thinner branches so 
long as it is in sight, and as the tiger is appar- 
ently regarded with equal dislike, it receives 
similar treatment. A human being invading 
their precincts is submitted to the same in- 
dignity, though the animals generally take the 
precaution of having either the trunk of the 
tree or a branch of respectable thickness between 
them and the object of their derision on such 
occasions. 

Land-leeches swarm in some of these forests, 
and the movements of anyone passing through 
the undergrowth rouse scores of the bloodthirsty 
little pests that hurry in his direction, looping 
along the leaves and branches like animated bits 
of elastic. They will find a way through almost 
any clothing, and all that reach the skin of their 
victim soon expand to the size and colour of large 
purple grapes. They have a ‘“‘capacity’”’ that 
would fill the most devout worshipper at the 
shrine of Bacchus with envy, and they stick to 
business till they can hold no more. It is unwise 
to pull them off, as they are apt to leave their 
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teeth in the incision they make in the skin, and 
these may cause irritation, if nothing worse. It 
is best to restrain a not unnatural desire for 
revenge till one has the opportunity of anoint- 
ing each of the “ grapes’”’ with a pinch of salt, 
when they quickly drop off, and, incidentally, 
disgorge their meal, so it is advisable to do this 
in some place where the resulting gory mess 
doesn’t matter. In leech-infested districts one 
cannot but wonder how the wild animals escape 
the seemingly inevitable fate of being sucked 
dry, as they appear to have no means of pro- 
tection, but probably the close-lying hair of the 
majority effectually defends them. I have never 
found leeches on the bodies of my dogs, but they 
used frequently to get into their nostrils, their 
presence being betrayed by the animals con- 
stantly sneezing in their efforts to dislodge them. 
Insignificant though they are individually, these 
pests sometimes occur in such numbers as to be 
a real danger to the life of any human being 
who happens to be lost in such jungles, and in 
one case known to the writer, their massed attack 
on a European in the district nearly ended in 
tragedy. This individual had gone to inspect 
his estate boundary-line, which was cut through 
the jungle, and, being an oldish man, he was 
eventually overcome by heat and fatigue and 
fell asleep. When he failed to return to his 
bungalow in the evening, his assistant and some 
coolies went in search, and found him only just 
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in time to save his life. He was literally covered 
with leeches, and had to be carried home as he 
was too weak from loss of blood to walk. 

Red ants—pugilistic little warriors that bury 
their pincers up to the hilt in any unprotected 
part of one’s anatomy and leave their heads 
behind rather than let go—are rather too numer- 
ous from the sportsman’s point of view. They 
construct their nests by binding together the 
leaves on the branch of some tree or shrub by a 
silken web, and anyone who has the misfortune to 
rouse the ire of the inmates may say good-bye to 
dignity for a time at least. If the nest happens 
to be in a bush, the slightest touch on any of the 
branches is enough to cause resentment to the 
peppery occupants, and they tumble over each 
other in their hurry to get at the disturber. 
Should they succeed in getting on to him, it is 
likely that he will very soon find it advisable to 
doff at least some of his garments and shake 
them vigorously, and he will be lucky indeed if 
he escapes the fiery stab of some of the aggressors. 
There is no inhabitant of the jungle that will 
commit suicide with such utter sang-froid as 
the red ant, and its chief aim in life seems to 
be to get its jaws ‘““home” in the flesh of an 
enemy. 

Apart from the parakeets, birds are scarce 
in the timber forests, but in those of the north 
the unwieldy-looking Giant Hornbill may occa- 
sionally be seen amongst the higher tree-tops. 
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The male of this species takes the precaution of 
bottling up his wife in the hollow tree in which 
she makes her nest by plastering up the hole of 
entry with mud when her domestic arrangements 
are completed, leaving only enough room for her 
beak to protrude so that he may feed her. There 
she is kept a prisoner till the young are almost 
able to fly, when he condescends to release her. 

As a general rule the larger game animals are 
not as abundant in this type of jungle as they are 
amongst the grass and the bamboos, or perhaps 
they are only more difficult to approach. 

The Grass Jungle is found extensively in the 
Brahmapootra Valley, and anyone travelling 
on that river by steamer passes through vast 
expanses of it. The ‘grass’”’ often reaches a 
height of ten or fifteen feet, while its stems are 
solid and thicker than one’s little finger, render- 
ing it practically impenetrable by a human being 
on foot. Even when mounted on the back of an 
elephant it sometimes towers above the rider’s 
head. Here and there a tree has managed to 
struggle through its choking surroundings, though 
how any survive the fires that frequently sweep 
over this jungle is a mystery. During the mon- 
soon months it forms a sanctuary for a variety of 
game, but in the dry season it is a treacherous 
shelter. At any moment the hot breath of the 
fire-fiend may compel the four-footed inhabitants 
to fly for their lives, and undoubtedly there are 
every year many which fail to escape. 
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Those who have not seen one of these grass- 
jungle fires could scarcely credit the enormous 
rapidity with which it travels. Fanned by a wind 
of its own creation, its myriad giant tongues of 
flame leap across space, each to start a raging 
inferno of its own many yards ahead. With 
furious hissing, crackling, and roaring, the huge 
grass-stems are devoured, seeming to writhe in 
agony as they wilt and fall to become a smoulder- 
ing heap of blackened ash, and within a very 
brief period nothing but a wilderness of death 
and destruction remains. Scattered patches of 
varying size are left untouched in some miraculous 
way, and in these deer and other herbivorous 
animals eventually take up their abode, attracted 
by the tender shoots that soon make their appear- 
ance on the scorched land. These animals are 
followed by the larger carnivora which prey 
upon them, and it is only then that this type of 
jungle affords opportunities to the big-game 
hunter who has no elephants at his command, 
and has, for reasons of economy, to do his 
shooting on foot. 

The Bamboo Jungle is common to both the 
north and the south of the Indian Peninsula, 
but the bamboo of the south is armed with strong 
curved thorns, destructive alike of the hunter’s 
clothes and temper, while that of the north is 
without this unpleasant characteristic. Trees of 
various kinds are always to be found amongst 
the bamboos, and here and there throughout 
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these jungles in the south giant cotton trees 
rear their buttressed stems high above the others, 
like Gullivers amongst the Lilliputians. Often 
rising to a height of eighty or a hundred feet 
before extending a single branch, these magnifi- 
cent trees have, at certain seasons of the year, a 
blazing crown of large crimson flowers, whose 
fleshy petals seem to be appreciated by a variety 
of animals when shed. The seed-pods burst when 
ripe, and scatter on the ground below an inferior 
kind of cotton, which is of little commercial use. 

The leaves and young shoots of the bamboo 
form the principal food of the herds of elephants 
that roam these jungles with a privileged freedom, 
as they are strictly protected by the Indian 
Government from the rifle of the hunter. The 
young shoots which spring from the parent root 
of the bamboo are encased in sharp-pointed, 
horny sheaths, but the interior is succulent and 
tender, and is regarded as a delicacy not only by 
the elephants but by the native tribes who dwell 
amongst them, though they are generally boiled 
by the latter before being eaten. The rapidity 
with which these shoots grow is extraordinary, 
and it is recorded that a favourite method of 
dealing with delinquents in the days of Tipoo 
Sultan was to bind them, spread-eagle fashion, 
above these, and allow the horny sheaths to 
force a way through the bodies of the wretched 
victims. 

Of four-footed inhabitants these jungles con- 
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tain almost every variety found in India, except 
perhaps the wild buffalo and the rhinoceros, both 
of which favour the grass lands of Assam in the 
neighbourhood of swamps and rivers, and, of 
course, the animals peculiar to the higher slopes 
of the mountain ranges. The most interesting 
of all are, however, the human inhabitants, of 
whom mention must be made. 

The nomadic tribes that are found thinly 
scattered through the bamboo country are of a 
rather primitive type, and most of them are much 
more negroid in appearance than the other natives 
of India. The accumulation of worldly wealth is 
certainly not an obsession with these simple 
people. Nor does the housing problem worry 
them, their abodes being little more than rough 
shelters in the majority of cases, constructed in 
an hour or two of the materials growing so con- 
veniently at hand, without need of nails or rope. 
They can, and do, subsist almost entirely on the 
products of the jungle, and their only need for 
money is to provide themselves with their scanty 
clothing, though the women that live within 
reach of “‘ bazaars,” like others of their sex the 
world over, like to bedeck themselves in the 
gaudiest of raiments when they have the means 
to gratify their desire for fine feathers. 

The men of most of the tribes are wonderful 
trackers, and a description of one who was my 
constant companion during my fishing and shoot- 
ing trips in Southern India may, I hope, give the 
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reader some slight idea of the delightful simplicity 
of character to be found in many of these jungle 
nomads. 

He was a puny specimen of humanity, and 
his decidedly unprepossessing features were sur- 
mounted by a mop of fuzzy hair, but his looks 
belied his nature. He was a sportsman, every 
inch of him! His real name was utterly out of 
keeping with his stature, and as few European 
tongues are gifted with the necessary agility to 
pronounce it properly, I have christened him 
‘“Kooroomba’”’ for short. He was a member of 
a tribe that roamed the bamboo jungles of the 
hill districts of Malabar, and, despite his looks, I 
was eventually to find that he was gifted with 
considerable intelligence as compared with the 
standard of his fellow-tribesmen. This mental 
superiority had not been acquired through “ book- 
learning’ in the ordinary sense, aS man-made 
letters were utterly meaningless to him, but the 
Book of Nature had been “ well-thumbed’”’ by 
this primitive child of the jungles from his earliest 
infancy. The ways of the beasts and birds that 
shared his realm were his only studies, but it 
must be confessed that his interest in them was 
purely utilitarian. Food, and the way to obtain 
it in sufficient quantities to maintain existence, 
was the great stimulus to his quest for knowledge. 

His “ clothes ’’ did not represent a heavy out- 
lay. When first I met him they—or rather it— 
had, through the process of attrition, almost 
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reached the “irreducible minimum ’”’ stage that 
cannot be called adornment. At one time it may 
have been a loin-cloth, but its original size or 
colour would have been difficult even to guess at. 
This was seemingly the only article of attire he 
possessed, as he appeared in it on every occasion 
till I presented him with a new one. 

He was beholden to civilisation for few of his 
needs; his “ dhao,’’ or chopping-knife, and his 
apology for a garment, being the only necessities 
he was incapable of fashioning for himself. 

On the occasion of our first meeting, Koo- 
roomba’s behaviour did not encourage me to 
believe that we were ever likely to become better 
acquainted, for he bolted as if he had seen the 
devil himself. Time and again during my jungle 
sojourns this unflattering behaviour was repeated, 
and his evident distrust remained till the hand 
of fate stepped in. 

It was one day while I was wandering through 
the jungle in a futile search for game that we 
first became better acquainted, under rather 
tragic circumstances. I had entered a small 
open glade, and there discovered a number of 
rude huts, all but two of which were apparently 
deserted. From these two smoke was issuing, 
and upon a closer investigation Kooroomba him- 
self emerged from the door of one of them, his 
face and bearing speaking eloquently of trouble. 
There was now no thought of flight, and he slowly 
advanced in an attitude of supplication, gabbling 
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his tale of woe in fairly fluent Canarese as he did 
so. It seemed that his wife, along with a member 
of another family, had been afflicted with some 
dreadful malady, and an examination proved 
that they were suffering from smallpox. The 
rest of the little colony had evidently been well 
aware of the nature of the disease, as they had 
deserted in a body, but Kooroomba and the near 
relatives of the other patient had stuck to their 
posts, though such devotion is not always usual 
in similar circumstances amongst the jungle tribes 
of India. 

The problem with which I was faced was a 
difficult one. The huts were situated deep in the 
jungle where it would be impossible to attend 
to the afflicted inmates, and it was unthinkable to 
leave them to their fate. It was equally im- 
possible to have them brought into too close 
proximity with the coolies of the estate of which 
I had charge, but on receiving an assurance from 
the supplicant that he would transport the 
patients to a spot of my own choosing, I decided 
to have two huts erected for them within easier 
reach. The deeply pitted marks on his own 
face were sufficient guarantee of his immunity 
to the disease which is such a scourge to these 
nomadic tribes. 

Eventually the medical and other simple com- 
forts I was able to supply effected a complete 
cure, by which time they were almost dog-like 
in their devotion, and it required little persuasion 
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to induce them to come and work on the estate. 
Gradually others overcame their inborn timidity, 
and I found the men invaluable for felling and 
lopping timber. It was no unusual thing to see 
one of them standing on the bough of a tree some 
fifty feet above the ground and wielding an axe 
as though he stood on solid earth. They could 
climb like monkeys, and no trunk was too high 
or too straight for them to ascend with ease. The 
sudden accession to comparative wealth induced 
their women-folk to blossom forth in the gaudiest 
of “‘saris,’’ and most of the men soon acquired 
new loin-cloths, in which they were obviously ill 
at ease till the ‘“‘ newness ’’ wore off. 

Kooroomba soon gave evidence of his desire 
to accompany me during my sporting trips, and 
it was in the capacity of tracker that he excelled 
in usefulness, while he gave me an insight into the 
ways and customs of his people. He was jealous 
of his position as gun-bearer, but he invariably 
brought a companion with him to carry the 
heavier loads and so uphold the dignity of his 
office. Usually the other privileged party was a 
man called ‘‘ Sooba ’’—a second edition of Koo- 
roomba—and the ways of these two faithful 
satellites added greatly to the pleasure of the 
outings. The day was never too long for them, 
nor was the hour of departure ever too early, 
and when shooting was the sole object of the 
trip it was often very early indeed. Whether 
successful or not from the point of view of the 
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bag, these early morning walks through the forest 
were a never-ending joy to me. If there was the 
slightest prospect of game Kooroomba would 
take the lead, as his powers of vision and hearing 
were far beyond my own. The faintest indication 
of a footprint never escaped his notice. 

If there was no more important work on hand 
his eyes would follow the line of a bee in flight, 
and in a very short time the whereabouts of the 
nest would be discovered. If the inmates were 
of the small, non-aggressive variety, he would 
promptly proceed to rob them of their store by 
the simple process of blowing the insects off the 
combs, none of which was ever discarded. Grub- 
cells were considered a dainty, and were eaten 
with just as much relish as the honey, after 
being partially baked. I purposely never offered 
matches to light the necessary fire, as his method 
of producing it by friction was interesting to 
watch. It took time, but what did that matter 
when the whole day was in front of me! 

First a flat, bone-dry piece of bamboo was 
found, then a stick of some harder wood, about 
eighteen inches long and the thickness of a lead 
pencil, was pointed at one end. With the point 
of the “ dhao”’ a tiny hole was made in the soft 
inside of the bamboo, and while this was held 
firmly on the ground by the big toe of one foot, 
the point of the ‘“‘ pencil’’ was inserted in the 
hole and made to revolve rapidly between the 
hands. Very soon a small heap of wood-dust 
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collected round the point, when the stick was 
made to revolve even more rapidly, and occasion- 
ally lubricated by the simple process of inserting 
a little finger into an ear that was seldom washed, 
and the resultant “wax ’”’ applied to the point. 
In a few minutes a wisp of smoke could be seen 
rising from the bamboo, gradually to increase in 
volume as the powder ignited; then a small 
piece of cloth was torn off the already scanty 
garment of the toiler, and the smouldering dust 
carefully shepherded into it. It was now only a 
matter of judicious blowing till the cloth burst 
into flame, when it was at once thrust into the 
heap of dry grass and twigs prepared for it. 

Their gastronomic tastes were simple and 
peculiar. Almost anything clothed in fur or 
feather would be cooked (more or less!) and 
eaten. Even some kinds of snakes did not come 
amiss. The rats of the ‘' paddy-fields’’ were 
regarded as dainties, but even I was surprised 
when Kooroomba one day picked up a bandicoot 
(a huge rat almost as large as a cat) that had 
undoubtedly been dead for many hours and 
stowed it away carefully in his loin-cloth. His 
close companionship was mot desirable for the 
rest of that day! The prece de résistance, how- 
ever, appeared to be monkey, and when a troop 
of these animals was seen, their efforts to induce 
me to shoot one required a considerable amount 
of tact to evade. I once shot a monkey, and its 
death haunts me still ! 
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Though fishing incidents do not come into the 
scope of this book, I must relate one in which 
Kooroomba figured that proved that he had all 
the keenness characteristic of the ardent disciple 
of Old Izaak. 

My fuzzy-headed attendants always regarded 
the catching of fish (Carnatic Carp) with a hook 

adorned with a little bit of feather and some 
tinsel as something in the nature of the super- 
natural, and they could never be made to under- 
stand why so much time was wasted in bringing 
them to the bank. One day, while playing a 
biggish fish in a rocky pool, my line fouled a 
boulder at the bottom. On explaining the situa- 
tion to my “ ghillie,” his inherent dislike of cold 
water was at once overcome, and he went in 
like a hero, loin-cloth and all. The pool was 
about waist-deep, but to get at the obstruction 
he had to stoop till nothing but his face remained 
above the surface, and at times even that dis- 
appeared. I could distinctly feel him fiddling 
with the submerged line, but I could get no 
answer from him to my various inquiries. His 
facial contortions rather alarmed me, and I began 
to think that the shock to his system was involv- 
ing him in serious difficulty, but my mind was 
soon set at rest. After a short spell of particu- 
larly hideous grimaces he rose from his stooping 
position, the next moment the fish was triumph- 
antly heaved on to the bank—of course, with 
disaster to my tackle! It transpired that all the 
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time he could feel the slippery captive under the 
rock and had “guddled”’ it, as boys do the 
trout in the burns at home. Surely this was proof 
that the heart of a true sportsman thumped 
beneath his dusky skin, as he hated getting wet, 
and I am inclined to think that this was the 
nearest approach to a bath he ever had during 
my association with him. 

Living as they do in the haunts of such 
animals as tigers, leopards, elephants, etc., one 
would naturally suppose that the lives of these 
people would be in constant danger, yet I never 
heard of one being killed, or even injured, by 
any of the animals mentioned. The same cannot 
be said about snakes, however, and no four- 
footed enemy inspires such dread as the silently 
gliding, poisonous reptiles. The majority of the 
jungle tribes build their flimsy bamboo-and- 
wattle huts mght on the ground, and these are 
little protection against such deadly brutes as 
the Cobra and the Russell Viper, which are only 
too common in many districts, but as snakes 
will be specially dealt with in a subsequent 
chapter, I need say no more about them here. 

In the jungles of the south there are other 
tribes, like the ‘‘ Coorchers’”’ and ‘‘ Yerrowers,”’ 
who are somewhat similar in appearance and 
habits to the ones I have tried to describe, but 
very different in character. The Coorchers are 
inveterate hunters—not with fire-arms but with 
bows and arrows of their own manufacture, and 
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in the making of which they display great in- 
genuity. Different kinds of arrows are used for 
the different types of game, those intended for 
the smaller animals and birds having their ends 
tipped with heavy pieces of bamboo-root that 
will kill but not penetrate the victim. For fish 
they have a barbed head fashioned out of metal, 
which is attached loosely to the shaft by a string 
wound round the latter and fastened to the top. 
When a large fish is struck the shaft becomes 
detached and forms a float by which its move- 
ments can be followed, and it is eventually 
dragged ashore. The ordinary spear-headed arrow 
is used for the larger animals, and as an illustra- 
tion of the power of their weapons, it 1s a common 
thing to find the head of an arrow protruding 
from the side opposite to that of entry when a 
full-grown jungle pig has been transfixed while 
travelling at full speed. 

In the bamboo jungles of Sylhet and Assam 
are found the “ Kookies,”’ ‘“‘ Looshais,” ‘“‘ Tip- 
perahs,” and ‘‘ Nagas,”’ to mention just a few of 
the human inhabitants, but these northern tribes 
will seldom have much to do with Europeans, 
and are decidedly clannish. The first-mentioned 
are a peaceful people, and are much more akin 
to the tribes of the south in their manners and 
mode of living than are the others, who are, 
indeed, inclined to be turbulent and warlike on 
occasions. Some fifty or so years ago the Loo- 
shais gave such trouble with their raiding expedi- 
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tions that it was found necessary to send a 
punitive force against them. 

The Kookies take elaborate precautions to 
defend their “ poonjies’’ (small villages), and 
are more resourceful than the southern tribes in 
the building of their houses, these being invari- 
ably constructed on posts high above the ground. 
The village itself is surrounded by a strong 
stockade made of bamboo stakes and interwoven 
branches. The sharp-pointed ends of the bam- 
boos protrude outwards, making a formidable 
barrier against either human or four-footed foes. 
Though tolerant of the European, and keen 
hunters, these natives will seldom assist the 
white man in his pursuit of game, but they are 
ever ready to bring him the spoils of their own 
prowess in an endeavour to barter them for 
cash. Their sole occupation beyond hunting 
appears to be the cultivation of small patches of 
hill-rice, on the communal system, and the pro- 
ceeds from these crops are apparently sufficient 
to supply their simple needs. 


CHAPTER II 
“SITTING UP” FOR A TIGER 


r- J istrits, widely distributed, and in some 
districts, particularly Assam and Bengal, 
anything but scarce, the tiger is one of 

the most elusive of all the great game animals 
of India, and it is seldom indeed that he is seen 
by those who do not make special preparations for 
discovering him in his native haunts. To sports- 
men who happen to be stationed in districts 
where these animals are to be found, the sight 
of their tracks will possibly be a fairly common 
event, but it is probable that a considerable time 
will elapse before they see one of the beasts 
themselves. 

The bamboo jungles of the Province of Assam, 
to which I had been transferred, and where most 
of the incidents described in the succeeding 
chapters occurred, are, for the most part, too 
extensive to permit of “ beating ”’ without engag- 
ing the services of an army of beaters, and as this 
is an expensive business, besides being decidedly 
dangerous for the natives so employed, it was 
never resorted to. 
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On the fringes of habitation in this Province 
the natives almost invariably possess cattle, and 
as the tigers of these parts soon acquire a taste 
for beef as a pleasant change from their customary 
menu of pork and venison, opportunities occur 
with more or less frequency of sitting over the 
carcasses of such animals as may be killed by 
these cattle-thieves. Some of the owners are 
rather diffident about telling a European when 
one of their beasts has been killed, owing to the 
belief that one of their deceased ancestors has 
assumed the form of a tiger, and that some dire 
calamity will befall him should anything happen 
to his striped kinsman. Others, however, have 
no such qualms, or if they have they are casily 
overruled by their thirst for revenge on the 
slayer, and it is from them that the sportsman 
will receive news of “kills’’; but sometimes 
the news arrives too late, the carcass having 
already been picked to the bones by vultures and 
jackals. At other times, even though “ khubbar ”’ 
(news) has been brought fairly quickly, the 
vicinity of the “ kill’? may have been so dis- 
turbed by curious villagers before he reaches the 
spot that it will be useless to sit over it. A tiger 
usually lies up close to its victim till a favourable 
opportunity arrives to return to it, either under 
cover of darkness or just before sundown if the 
spot is a secluded one. If its suspicions have 
been aroused by a crowd of noisy natives collect- 
Ing round its prospective meal, it is more than 
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likely that it will not revisit the kill till the 
night is well advanced, if it returns at all. In 
this form of sport it is essential that the neigh- 
bourhood of one’s future vigil should be kept 
undisturbed, so the first thing to do on receipt of 
news is to take the necessary steps to ensure 
this. If it is not possible to visit the spot im- 
mediately, two trustworthy men should be sent 
post-haste to examine it, and if the surroundings 
and condition of the carcass are favourable, one 
man can return to report while the other remains 
to keep inquisitive natives at a safe distance. 
In the event of the report being promising, a 
personal inspection should be made at once, as 
it is advisable that all work in connection with 
the machan should be completed by midday. 

If, on arrival, the carcass is found to be 
untouched save for the deep wounds of the 
slayer’s canine teeth in the throat, there is a 
decided possibility of the quarry putting in 
an appearance before dark; but should part 
of it be eaten, it may be later before hunger 
induces the tiger to return. In the event of there 
being suitable cover from which all approaches 
to the kill may be commanded, it is better to 
utilise that rather than disturb the neighbourhood 
by the construction of a machan, unless the 
watcher intends to remain after sundown, in 
which case it certainly adds to one’s peace of 
mind to be a safe distance from the ground. 
Anything in the nature of a machan must be 
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inconspicuous, and unless there is a suitable tree 
or clump of bamboos in which it can be hidden, 
it is useless to attempt its construction. It does 
not by any means preclude the possibility of a 
shot if the carcass of the cow or bullock has to 
be dragged a certain distance should the situation 
of the site for the machan necessitate this, and a 
tiger will sometimes follow the trail of one that 
has been so moved for perhaps a hundred yards 
or more. 

The simplest type of platform is a native 
‘“charpoy,” or string bed, tied securely by the 
legs to the branches of the tree, or to the 
bamboos amongst which it 1s hidden, but in such 
a machan there is no room for a companion. The 
great advantage of the “‘charpoy’”’ is that it is 
very easily and rapidly placed in position, and 
it also has the recommendation of being less 
liable to creak than any construction of bamboos 
and branches. If a companion is desired—it is 
an eerie business sitting alone !—it is necessary 
to have the latter, but its construction should be 
entrusted to coolies who know their job and 
realise the necessity of silence. The slightest 
movement of one of the occupants in a badly 
made machan may spell disaster after hours of 
patient waiting. The necessary materials should 
be cut at a considerable distance from the spot, 
and care should also be taken to clear away all 
trace of debris from the vicinity when the work 
is completed. Tigers and leopards, particularly 
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the latter, are always suspicious when approach- 
ing their kills, and will almost invariably subject 
the surroundings to a careful scrutiny from some 
vantage-point, though the larger animal never 
seems to suspect danger from a tree, and will 
seldom look up if the platform is well hidden. 
The watcher should be at least twelve or fifteen 
feet from the ground, the former height being, 
perhaps, the limit of safety; but a few extra 
feet may help to steady the nerves of the novice 
should a wounded tiger be kicking up a dust 
immediately below him. 

If it is impracticable to put up a machan, 
and the only alternative is to sit on the ground 
hidden by some natural cover or a screen of 
woven branches, it cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed upon the novice that he should never 
fire at one of the big cats if it happens to be 
directly facing him, unless it is in the act of 
charging. The natural impulse of a wounded 
beast is to spring forward if it is not completely 
put out of action, and anyone incautious enough 
to fire at a tiger in this position would be liable 
to bring it to uncomfortably close quarters, if 
not actually on the top of him. Few novices at 
this game, however accurate their aim may be in 
ordinary moments, are cool and collected enough 
to be able to place a bullet exactly in the desired 
spot when confronted by a tiger or leopard, so 
let them control the desire to fire till the head 
of the beast is turned away. 
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The writer is not ashamed to confess that he 
never had any great desire to remain after sun- 
down when watching from the ground, but if 
the sportsman (with a capital S$!) is determined 
to continue his vigil into the night in such con- 
ditions, it is advisable to have a pit dug in which 
he can crouch in comparative security and decided 
discomfort. Though this method is not perhaps 
as dangerous as it sounds, it 1s extremely likely 
that the watcher will experience a few “ cold 
shivers,’’ however warm the night may be, before 
his vigil is over, especially if he is uncertain of 
the direction from which “Stripes” is_ likely 
to come. If it is possible to make out the tracks 
made by the beast on leaving its kill, it is fairly 
safe to assume that it will return by the same 
route, if it returns at all. 

An endeavour should be made to be in 
position by about 3 P.M., as between that hour 
and sunset is a very likely time for a tiger to 
return to its prey if the spot where it is lying 
has been little disturbed. If there is the least 
likelihood of any curious natives blundering on 
the scene, two or more coolies should be posted 
well out of sight, to prevent such an occurrence, 
and they should be given strict orders to remain 
invisible till an agreed signal has been given. 
There is, of course, no need for them to stay on 
after the sun has set, as, if the sportsman has 
decided to sit on till ‘“‘the wee sma’ oors,” he 
is not likely to be disturbed by human inter- 
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lopers after darkness has set in. If such an 
extended vigil is anticipated, it is wise to take a 
cushion to sit on, a good thick ‘‘ sweater’”’ of 
inconspicuous colour, and an old pair of kid 
gloves as a protection to the hands from mos- 
quitoes. Without such protection it requires 
a good deal of fortitude to withstand the 
attacks of these pests, though it is wonderful 
how philosophically the victim can regard one 
swelling visibly at his expense, despite the fact 
that he may be vowing dire vengeance on 
the little brute for the mean advantage it is 
taking. 

As evening draws near the watcher should be 
keenly alert for signs of the tiger’s approach, and 
if the hoped-for quarry is on the move at all, 
some indication of its whereabouts is generally 
given to those who know how to read them. The 
excited chattering of a squirrel, the whirr of the 
wings of a disturbed jungle-fowl, or the hoarse 
challenge of a barking-deer, are just a few of the 
many signs that make the pulse of the initiated 
beat fast with expectation. 

If the beast does put in an appearance in 
daylight, the sportsman has a fairly large target 
to aim at, probably at close range, and 7zf he 
keeps cool and holds straight, the trophy should 
be his. He is, however, likely to find out by 
bitter experience that there are more “‘ifs”’ in 
this method of tiger shooting than in almost any 
other, and he may have many fruitless vigils 
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before success 1s achieved. However great the 
temptation may be, the watcher should refrain 
from firing till he is reasonably certain that he 
may bag the animal with the first shot. It is 
folly of the worst kind to fire hastily at a tiger 
or leopard, as only to wound one of these 
dangerous beasts may be responsible for dire 
consequences. 

If one does much of this kind of shooting, 
however, it is impossible that every animal fired 
at will be bagged with the first or even the 
second shot if such is obtainable, and sooner 
or later a wounded beast will have to be followed 
up. It is the bounden duty of every sportsman 
worthy of the name to do all that is possible to 
end the sufferings of animals he may have hit 
but failed to kill, and the grave risk such a duty 
may entail is a very real one, as will be con- 
clusively proved in a subsequent chapter. 

As the instinct of most wounded beasts 
prompts them to seek the densest jungle in the 
neighbourhood, the following-up has almost in- 
variably to be done on foot, unless the sportsman 
is so fortunate as to be able to command the 
services of a large number of elephants with 
which to beat. It would be criminal to employ 
natives for such a purpose in thick jungle, even 
if they were willing to do it, as the possibility of 
one or more being either killed or very severely 
hurt would be extremely great. When one has 
to follow a wounded tiger on “ shanks’ mare’”’ 
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the novice especially will literally carry his life 
in his hands, as he is likely to take risks, through 
ignorance or excessive keenness, that the veteran 
at this dangerous game would never do. Animals, 
like human beings, vary greatly in temperament, 
and certain individuals, even of the same species, 
are much more prone to become aggressive than 
others; but it is safe to assume that the great 
majority of the “big cats’’ will charge when 
wounded if incautiously approached. 

Whenever possible, it is very necessary for the 
beginner to persuade an old hand to act the part 
of “‘ guide, philosopher, and friend,” at least till 
such time as he feels confident to deal with these 
animals single-handed, but it is advisable never 
to go alone if it is possible to avoid it. The man 
who can stand firm and shoot straight when he 
hears for the first time the short, grunting roars 
of a charging tiger is a very good man indeed, 
but if he fails to stop the infuriated beast it will 
probably be the last shot he will ever fire, unless 
he has a staunch companion close at hand. 

It is on record that a man who was being 
dragged off by one of these beasts managed to 
save himself by firing two shots into its body 
from a revolver he happened to be carrying, but 
this is surely a unique case. When a tiger once 
gets to grips with the hunter, it must be seldom 
indeed that either the mental or physical con- 
dition of the latter would permit of him using 
a revolver if he had one, and if there is no one 
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at hand to rescue him only a miracle can save 
his life. It cannot, then, be too strongly im- 
pressed upon the young sportsman that to follow 
a wounded tiger or leopard on foot may bring 
him face to face with the gravest danger, so let 
him think twice before tackling it alone. He may 
be sure that the pursuit will take him through 
the densest undergrowth where, at the best, it 
is impossible to see more than a few yards ahead, 
and if the hunted beast is not too severely 
crippled to be aggressive, it can choose its own 
vantage-point from which to make its attack. 
It is fairly certain also that the attack will be 
made from very close quarters, and accurate 
shooting with a rifle under such conditions is 
scarcely possible. The best weapon for such an 
undertaking, if it has got to be done at all, is, 
undoubtedly, an ordinary 12-bore gun, loaded 
with ball or lethal bullet in one barrel, and the 
largest size of ‘ buck-shot’’ in the other. Such 
a gun comes up automatically on the object to 
be fired at, has no sights to bother one, and gives 
a “knock-down” blow. For close-up work it 
is hard to beat, but, as has been previously 
said, it is infinitely better to wait for a good 
opportunity at the beginning, and if the tiger 
is not killed outright with the first shot, every 
effort should be made to prevent it getting away. 
This can only be done by keeping a cool head 
and steady hand. 

It may be that the animal is knocked down 
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when first fired at, and in the excitement of the 
moment the novice is apt to imagine that the 
prize is already his, and forgets to slp another 
cartridge into the breech. He may save himself 
from the grave risk already alluded to if he 
remains quietly in position and puts another 
bullet into the beast, however dead it may appear 
to be. In any case he should reload immediately, 
but by far the best maxim is to ‘‘ make assurance 
doubly sure’ by a second bullet. Failure to do 
this may involve the sportsman in an arduous 
and highly dangerous quest. 


CHAPTER III 


MY FIRST INTRODUCTION TO 
“STRIPES ” 


F all my experiences of the big game 
( )ssitnar of India, perhaps the one that 

made the greatest impression upon my 
memory was the occasion on which I saw, for the 
first time, a real live tiger at home in all the 
glory of his natural surroundings. Though this 
incident happened more years ago than I care 
to recall, every detail of the scene comes clearly 
before me as I write—not merely because it was 
the first “‘ wild’’ tiger I had ever seen, but also 
by reason of the beauty of the setting. 

On this, as on many subsequent occasions, 
no shot was fired, but I have still to come across 
the sports-man or -woman who cannot appreciate 
to the full the beauties of such pictures, apart 
altogether from the point of view of “the 
bag.”’ 

I had been but a short time in Sylhet when 
W., the manager of a tea estate bordering the 
one of which I was in charge, sent me a note 
saying that one of his cattle had been killed by 
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a tiger, and asking if I would care to watch over 
the carcass with him till dark. 

Though I had already ‘‘sat up” on several 
occasions, and had once heard the beast I waited 
for close at hand, I had still to see this, one of 
the finest of all God’s creatures, in its native 
haunts, so I at once accepted. 

I arrived at W.’s bungalow early in the after- 
noon, and as we had some distance to go on foot 

we left immediately for the scene of the kill. 
On the way my companion informed me that he 
had not had a machan built as he had no inten- 
tion of sitting on after dark, but as the victim 
had been pulled down in an outlying part of the 
estate, there was every probability of the “ bagh ” 
(tiger) returning to it before then. On reaching 
the spot, the two coolies who had been posted 
to watch reported that nothing had occurred 
to disturb the vicinity, but no indication had 
been given as to the tiger’s presence, so we pro- 
ceeded quietly to inspect the dead beast. This 
proved to be a fine, powerful bullock, and the 
clean manner in which it had been done to death 
was evidence that a full-grown and experienced 
tiger had been responsible. The carcass had been 
dragged to the edge of a swamp, where it was 
almost completely hidden by the broad leaves 
of the wild arrowroot plants that often grow 
in profusion in such situations. Here the hind- 
quarters had been partly eaten, and the huge 
‘“ pug ’’ marks in the soft soil were additional 
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pedoon the spot where he died, in the heart of the jungle 
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proof that the quarry we hoped to bag was no 
youngster, but a beast of exceptional size, and 
the sight of them added considerably to my 
suppressed excitement. 

Tea bushes had been planted to the edge of 
the swamp on one side, while on the other, where 
the kill was lying, a hillock of perhaps eighty or 
a hundred feet sloped steeply up, hiding the 
jungle in which, we presumed, the slayer of the 
bullock was lying in wait for his evening meal. 
This hillock had at one time been cleared, but 
now supported a patchy growth of scrub and a 
few scattered clumps of small bamboos. At the 
back of it was a road skirting the jungle, which 
the tiger would have to cross if our surmise as 
to his whereabouts proved correct, so we took 
up positions amongst the vegetation on the side 
of the hillock, from which we could command a 
good view of this road, and settled down to 
wait. 

Little more than a quarter of an hour had 
passed when, to our great annoyance, we saw a 
native running towards us, utterly regardless of 
the frantic signs we made to him to go back. 
As he drew nearer it became evident that he 
was under the influence of a strong excitement, 
not unmixed with fear, and on reaching us he 
gasped out that he had just seen the “ bagh’”’ glaring 
at him from a clump of bamboos on the other 
side of the hill. His excitement seemed to 
indicate that he was speaking the truth, so we 
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followed him cautiously till he pointed out the 
clump in which he swore by all his gods that he 
had seen the tiger. The carcass of the bullock 
was lying within about thirty or forty yards of 
this, so we (foolishly, as it turned out) took up 
new positions amongst the tea bushes directly 
opposite the cover in which we believed the 
tiger was hiding, and within easy range of the 
kill. 

We sat with our eyes glued to that bamboo 
clump for about an hour without receiving the 
slightest sign that any animal was lurking within 
its shade. Not even a jackal put in an appear- 
ance, and the mosquitoes began to pay us rather 
marked attention. The fiery ball of the sun was 
now low down on the horizon, and the clumps of 
scrub on the hillock were rapidly merging into the 
deepening shadows, but still no significant sound 
had broken the stillness of the evening. My 
companion and I began a whispered discussion 
as to the advisability of leaving before it became 
quite dark, and we had just decided to do so 
when something prompted me to look up. Never 
shall I forget the sight that met my eyes. 

There, in black relief against the crimson 
glow of the sunset sky, was the form of a magnifi- 
cent tiger, sitting motionless on his haunches on 
the top of the hillock as if carved in bronze. 

I can, even now, see the great beast, his 
picture—clear in every detail—being deeply en- 
graved upon my memory, where [ trust it will 
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remain as long as life lasts. The dark, purple- 
shadowed hill formed a plinth to a monument 
of one of Nature’s grandest creatures ; the blood- 
red sky filled in the background; while the 
delicate tracery of a bamboo clump on the left 
made an ebony fretwork frame. With the dis- 
appearance of the sun arrived the magic hour 
when the monument came to life. The splendid 
head swept slowly round in a searching survey 
of the country beneath him. At last, satisfied, 
apparently, that there was nothing in the vicinity 
likely to disturb him at his supper, he rose 
leisurely, stretched himself as a cat does on 
waking up from sleep, then opened his mouth in 
a cavernous yawn. 

All his movements up to now had been clearly 
defined against the sky, but as he came towards 
us on his way down to the kill his form was lost 
amongst the dark shadows of the secondary 
growth in which he moved. Caution was now 
discarded, and he crashed through the scrub in 
evident haste to get to business. Not once did 
he stop till he reached the remains of his victim. 
From the sounds which ensued, he seemed to be 
dragging the carcass about with the object of 
clearing a space in which to have his meal, but 
it was now impossible to see what was happen- 
ing amongst the arrowroot leaves. It was not 
difficult to hear, however, and a few moments 
later the ‘‘crunch’”’ of his great teeth tearing at 
flesh and bone announced that he had commenced 
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his repast. He was a decidedly noisy feeder, and 
we could distinctly hear him gulping mouthfuls 
of beef with evident relish. 

Owing to the rapidly increasing gloom there 
was now no prospect of a certain shot, and as a 
hungry tiger 1s not the pleasantest of neighbours 
in the dark, we decided to leave him in undis- 
turbed possession. 

Though we could not see fim, there was no 
doubt but that he could see us the moment we 
stood up. At once all sound ceased, and for a 
second or two there was profound silence. This 
was broken by a low, gurgling growl, which 
gradually increased in volume till it became a 
defiant roar. 

To be growled at by a tiger in the dark is bad 
enough, but when this is accompanied by a roar, 
the effect on the nerves of a novice is apt to be 
rather demoralising, and I am not ashamed to 
say that it accelerated our retreat considerably, 
though I like to think that it was not undignified. 

W. went back to investigate next day, and 
discovered from the tracks that the beast had 
crossed the road almost exactly opposite the spot 
where we had originally taken up our positions, 
and his “‘ pug ’’ marks were found within a yard 
or two of the place where we had been sitting 
before the native induced us to change. 

Soon after the above incident W. went home 
on leave, and his place was taken by L., one of 
the finest rifle shots in the district, and it was 
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in his company on the same estate that my 
second encounter took place. This, though also 
unsuccessful, is worth relating if only to show 
that a tiger will sometimes return to its kill when 
the prospect of its doing so seems utterly remote, 
but on this occasion the remains were not, appar- 
ently, visited for the purpose of a meal. 

L. had not been installed for many days 
before I received a note from him saying that 
he had sat over a kill the previous evening 
and had had a shot at the tiger, but was in 
doubt as to whether he had hit it. The note 
finished with a request that I would go over 
to his bungalow that afternoon with a view to 
accompanying him to the spot to assist him in 
an investigation. 

Though I had no thought of sitting over the 
three-days-old remains—especially after the prob- 
able slayer had been already fired at !—I changed 
into ‘“‘shikar’’ togs, and to be prepared for 
eventualities, took a .405 magazine rifle with 
me. I arrived at L.’s in time for an early tea, 
and after this had been disposed of, we lost no 
time in starting. 

There was a trolley-line, used for conveying 
the tea-leaf from the outlying parts of the estate 
to the factory, for a good part of the way, and a 
pony harnessed to one of the primitive “ rail 
gharries ’’ soon took us over the intervening 
distance. 


The spot was an ideal one that with a fresh 
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kill would almost certainly have afforded an 
opportunity for a shot, but now, alas, there was 
nothing of the carcass remaining but a few bones, 
bits of skin, awd the smell! These odoriferous 
relics were lying at the edge of a dried-up swamp 
extending from the jungle for a distance of about 
a hundred and fifty yards into the tea. The 
vegetation it supported consisted of grass, which 
was little more than eighteen inches high, inter- 
spersed with a few large clumps of the flowering 
species known as ‘‘ Pampas.’’ The swamp was 
a narrow one, bounded on the left as we faced 
the jungle by a high “ tilah,” or hillock, which 
had been partly cleared of vegetation. It was 
on the top of this that the tiger had been sitting 
when fired at the previous afternoon, and a 
subsequent examination of the spot revealed the 
fact that the excitement of the moment must 
have seriously affected L.’s usual accuracy of aim, 
as the bullet had penetrated the soil well below 
that from which the beast was making the 
customary survey. 

The remains of the kill were lying close to the 
tea bushes at the end of the swamp farthest from 
the jungle, and as there was still nearly an hour 
of daylight, we decided to sit in such cover as the 
tea afforded and watch. We did this more with 
the intention of passing the time than with the 
shghtest hope of the tiger’s return, and as the 
most suitable spot for our purpose was unpleas- 
antly close to the “aroma’’ emitted by the 
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carcass, I did not feel particularly enamoured 
with the project. 

We had been sitting for about half an hour, 
during the most of which we had been compelled 
to maintain a tight hold on our noses, when we 
both caught a fleeting glimpse of some animal 
disappearing behind some vegetation at the foot 
of the hillock close to the edge of the jungle. A 
second or two later a tigress came into full view, 
making her leisurely way along the edge of the 
swamp in our direction. There was no trace of 
suspicion about her movements. She had not 
even taken the trouble to climb the “ tilah ” for 
a look round, so it is probable that it was her 
mate that had been fired at the previous evening. 
Her slow progress belied the notion that only 
desperate hunger could have induced her to 
visit the smelly remains, and her appearance 
was certainly not that of a starving beast. Sub- 
sequent events pointed to the fact that only the 
inborn curiosity characteristic of her sex had 
prompted her return. 

She did not make straight for the remains of 
the bullock, but sauntered along till she reached 
a spot almost opposite them, then turned to 
cross the swamp. Advancing a few paces into 
the short grass, she paused to take stock of her 
surroundings for the first time since we had seen 
her. With her gently swaying tail expressing 
utter contentment, it was evident that she had 
still no thought of danger. The position in which 
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she stood offered a splendid opportunity for the 
shoulder shot, and I could see L.’s finger itching 
at the trigger of his rifle, but as the beautiful 
brute was still about eighty paces from us, and 
I was loath to end the picture, I persuaded him 
by signs to wait till she came on to the kill, 
which was only about fifteen yards from our 
position. 

This proved to be the only opportunity of 
bagging her that was afforded us, but I have no 
regrets that my wise (?) counsels prevailed. 

For some minutes she stood, broadside on to 
us, occasionally snapping at the flies, which 
appeared to be tormenting her by settling on her 
flanks. Her ears were constantly flicking to 
prevent the swarm of insects alighting on them, 
and once she shook her magnificent head as if 
irritated by the buzzing horde that hovered 
round it. When, eventually, she moved on, it 
was not in the direction of the “ gamey”’ bones 
as we had hoped, but away from us towards one 
of the large clumps of pampas grass behind 
which she disappeared. For a time we got an 
occasional glimpse of her tail flicking into view, 
and I was still sanguine that she would return, 
but this was destined to be numbered amongst 
my many failures in this form of tiger shooting. 
To be granted a good view of the tiger, however, 
is, to my mind, ample compensation, though it 
was some time before L. forgave me. 

Whether the overpowering smell influenced 
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the beast’s decision or not it is, of course, im- 
possible to say, but she did not come back to the 
carcass, and the only other glimpse we were 
vouchsafed of her was as she was disappearing 
round the back of the hillock at the spot where 
she had first come into view. 

She had apparently walked right down the 
centre of the swamp, the large tufts of vegetation 
effectually shielding her from the retribution 
she, in L.’s opinion, richly deserved. 


CHAPTER IV 


MY FIRST TIGER: A THRILLING 
CHRISTMAS DAY 


December that a breathless and excited coolie 

appeared before me and gasped out the words, 
“Sahib, cheetah bagh!’’ (‘‘ Master, leopard ! ’’) 
When he had regained his breath sufficiently to 
be able to tell me what had happened, he said 
that while grazing his cattle at the jungle edge 
a leopard had sprung upon and killed a calf. 
On being questioned as to whether he was sure 
it was a leopard, he replied that not only had 
he seen it, but had thrown stones at it till it had 
left its victim. His looks belied the latter part 
of his statement, but convinced me that his 
story was worth investigating, so I sent him on 
to the bungalow for my rifle and ammunition. 
On his return [I accompanied him to the spot 
where he said the leopard had disappeared. 
This was a secluded hollow, triangular in shape, 
on two sides of which were high hillocks planted 
with tea, whilst the jungle, consisting of small 
bamboos and long grass, formed the base. 
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Here, lying within a yard or two of a deepish 
drain which skirted the jungle, was a half-grown 
cow, freshly killed and still warm, with the blood 
slowly oozing from deep, punctured wounds in 
the throat, and I had no reason to doubt that 
a leopard had been the culprit, though these 
animals were rather scarce in this particular 
district. The absence of a suitable tree precluded 
the possibility of a machan, but as the tea 
bushes would provide excellent cover, I decided 
to sit amongst them later in the afternoon. The 
only precaution necessary was to arrange for 
the usual watchers to be posted to prevent the 
vicinity being disturbed. 

Returning shortly after 3 P.M., armed with 
a .405 magazine rifle and my 12-bore fowling- 
piece, for which I had an ample supply of ball 
and “slug ’’ ammunition, I took up my position 
on the face of one of the hillocks, about fifteen or 
twenty yards from the kill, The watchers had 
nothing to report, so I sent them out of sight 
and told them to keep inquisitive coolies well 
away from the neighbourhood. 

An hour passed and nothing had occurred to 
disturb the stillness of the jungle; then a jackal 
slunk nervously through the tea in the direction 
of the dead calf. With tail tightly tucked 
between its legs, abject fear was depicted in its 
every movement. The prospective meal seemed 
to act as a magnet, attracting it against its better 
judgment. With hesitating steps, crouching body, 
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and ears laid back to catch the slightest sound, 
it gradually approached the carcass, keeping its 
eyes glued to the jungle the while. Even when 
it reached the body of the calf, it was some time 
before it could summon up sufficient courage to 
attempt to satisfy its hunger, and it fidgeted from 
side to side, peering into the bamboos to make 
sure that its autocratic provider was nowhere in 
the near neighbourhood. When at last it had 
satisfied itself on this point, it commenced to 
tear at the flesh with feverish haste, its nervous 
dread being made apparent by the frequency 
with which it started back, as if momentarily 
expecting the slayer to spring out and assert its 
rights. After gulping a few mouthfuls in this 
spasmodic fashion, a slight rustling sound proved 
too much for its slender stock of courage, and it 
bolted incontinently, disappearing without once 
stopping to look round. 

A moment later my pulse beat fast in expecta- 
tion when I noticed the grass immediately behind 
the kill swaying gently as some animal forced 
its way stealthily through it. Tightening my grip 
on the rifle, I slowly raised it to the “ready,” 
and waited with fiercely thumping heart for the 
leopard’s head to appear, as I felt convinced 
that it was responsible for the movement. Nearer, 
nearer to the edge it came. I brought the sights 
of the rifle to bear on the spot where the head 
would come into view, while my forefinger itched 
at the trigger. At last the jungle parted! I 
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glanced along the barrel, and my eye rested, 
not on the head of a leopard as I expected but 
on the pointed snout of a “huppa,” or large 
civet cat, that had literally ‘“‘ followed its nose ”’ 
in the hope of a meal. 

Another quarter of an hour passed, and 
shadows were lengthening as the sun neared the 
horizon. Suddenly a jungle cock rose from the 
bamboos opposite with a loud “whirr’’ and 
cackle of alarm, obviously startled by some 
animal on the move. 

The faint ‘clang”’ of the bell, ringing in the 
coolies at five o'clock, had just reached my ears, 
when some slight movement on the shoulder 
of the hillock to my left attracted my attention. 
I expected nothing from this direction, but slowly 
turned my head, and was immediately thrilled 
with intense excitement by the sight that met 
my eyes. 

There, peering over the tops of the tea bushes, 
was the round, striped head of a tuger, apparently 
gazing intently at my ‘“‘topee,’’ which I had 
omitted to remove, as I should have done, as it 
was barely hidden by the bushes amongst which 
I was sitting. 

scarcely daring to breathe lest the piercing 
scrutiny of his yellow eyes should detect even 
that slight movement, I returned his stare for 
several seconds till at last he appeared to be 
satisfied that the strange-looking object need not 
be feared ; then he turned towards the kill. 


bd 
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Advancing with the utmost caution till the 
whole of his beautiful body was exposed to view, 
he then sat down on his haunches for a final 
survey. As he sat thus, within thirty yards of 
me, he offered a splendid opportunity for a shot. 
Waiting till his head was turned from me, I 
carefully raised the rifle till the sights covered 
his shoulder, and steadily pressed the trigger. 
Nothing resulted save a sharp “click.’”’ Never 
shall I forget the moment when I realised that 
the cartridge had missed fire—thanks to my own 
carelessness in not closing the breech properly, 
as I afterwards discovered. 

Like a flash the tiger turned his head. Again 
those inscrutable eyes were fixed in an unwinking 
stare upon my accursed helmet. Fortunately, 
I had the presence of mind to remain absolutely 
still, breathing a fervent prayer that he would 
not take fright and disappear. For a few 
moments I thought he was making up his mind 
to come over and investigate. Would he never 
turn his head away? The strain of holding the 
rifle in one position for so long was beginning to 
tell on my arms, and I was afraid that I should 
betray my presence by shaking the branches of 
the bushes in front of me. 

At last the thought of a meal apparently in- 
duced him to cast suspicion to the winds and 
roused him to action, for he stood up and gave 
me an opportunity to lower my useless weapon. 
He shook himself, then commenced to walk, with 
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the slow and stately steps peculiar to his kind, 
down towards his victim, for he, undoubtedly, 
was the slayer of the calf. 

The sight was a most impressive one, and 
infinitely grander than to see one of these magnifi- 
cent beasts cooped up in the cramped confine- 
ment of a cage. His beautiful coat, smooth and 
glossy as velvet, showed to the best advantage 
the ripple and play of the huge muscles beneath. 

Meanwhile, I had picked up the 12-bore, 
raised it carefully into position, and waited for 
the first favourable opportunity to use it, though 
I now regret that my weapon was not a camera 
instead of a gun. 

On he came without pause till little more than 
fifteen paces separated us. Reaching the kill, 
he stood over it with head raised sniffing the 
air, his mouth—slavering in anticipation—partly 
open, and showing the huge canine teeth of the 
lower jaw. His body was turned at an angle 
towards me, making the shoulder shot impossible, 
so I aimed, as steadily as the intense excitement 
of the moment permitted, at the base of the 
neck, and pressed the trigger once more. There 
was no missfire this time, and at the report 
the beast collapsed without uttering a sound, 
and apparently dead, into the drain beside which 
it was standing. 

Being young and inexperienced, I was already 
congratulating myself on having bagged my first 
tiger so easily, when, almost before I had time 
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to realise what was happening, he struggled to 
his feet, and without a second’s delay bounded 
into the long grass. As I snapped the remaining 
barrel at him, I had a momentary glimpse of his 
ringed tail waving me “good-bye” as he dis- 
appeared from view. 

Every big-game hunter knows the feeling of 
intense disappointment occasioned by the sight 
of a wounded animal escaping. To lose a tiger in 
this way is the bitterest pill the sportsman in 
India can have to swallow, but especially is this 
the case when it is the first he has had a really 
good opportunity of bagging. 

However, nothing more could be done that 
night. It was now too late in the afternoon to 
think of following him, so I returned to the 
bungalow with a heavy heart. 

The following morning (Christmas Day) I 
picked out a few of my pluckiest coolies, one of 
whom was also an expert tracker, and when the 
“ cold weather ’’ mist had risen, at about 10 A.M., 
we set off on what proved to be a long, arduous, 
and decidedly thrilling quest. 

On reaching the spot where the tiger had 
disappeared the evening before, I was surprised 
to find that the kill had been visited during the 
night by a second tiger, which, after eating the 
greater part of the hindquarters, had dragged 
the remainder into the jungle. We soon picked 
up the tracks of the wounded animal, and those 
of the other were also plainly visible in the soft 
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soil of a swamp through which both had gone. 
Soon after leaving this the stricken beast had 
either fallen or lain down in a clump of dwarf 
bamboos. These the poor brute in his agony 
had apparently caught between his teeth, splinter- 
ing and tearing them into ribbons. He seemed to 
have passed the greater part of the night here, 
as the blood was still wet on the leaves, and this 
led me to hope that he had not the strength to 
go far. 

Though for the time being the tracks were 
plain, the going was most trying, as he seemed 
to have picked out the thickest cane-brakes he 
could find, and at times it was only possible to 
follow on hands and knees. The coolies did not 
appreciate this kind of work, and their stock of 
courage was soon at a low ebb, but I was deter- 
mined to do all I possibly could to end the 
sufferings of the poor beast, so kept them at it. 

At last, after many delays, well on in the 
afternoon we came upon conclusive and thrilling 
proof that we were close upon his heels. 

Just as I was entering a tangled mass of 
undergrowth I noticed a drop of blood slowly 
trickling down a grass stem. This discovery 
naturally decided me to call a halt, as in such 
surroundings the advantage would have been 
all in favour of the tiger if he chose to become 
aggressive. 

After listening intently we distinctly heard 
him forcing his way through the matted vegeta- 
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tion some distance ahead, so we proceeded with 

the greatest care, stopping every few yards to 
make sure that we were not getting too close. 
Following through country such as this was 
rather trying to the nerves, so I was relieved 
when we at last emerged into more open bamboo 
jungle through which a small stream was flowing. 
Here a succession of choking coughs indicated 
that our quarry was trying to drink, but as the 
banks were steep and overgrown, it was im- 
possible to get a shot without actually getting 
into the bed of the stream itself. In endeavour- 
ing to do this, I inadvertently stepped on a 
white-ant-eaten log which broke beneath my 
weight and precipitated me into the water in a 
sitting position, just in time to see the hind- 
quarters of the wounded beast disappearing over 
the top of the opposite bank. 

It is said that a special Providence looks after 
fools and bairns, and I must certainly have been 
included in the former category that day or this 
story would never have been written. 

At the splash the tiger immediately crouched 
under a dense mass of brushwood, and instead 
of charging at once, as most of these beasts would 
have done under such circumstances, only gave 
vent to his feelings by uttering a few deep, 
threatening growls. I had no great desire to give 
him much time in which to change his mind, so 
hurriedly regained my feet and backed round a 
bend which happened to be handy. Though I 
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had the gun at my shoulder ready for the ex- 
pected charge, it is extremely doubtful if I could 
have stopped him before he was on top of me, 
as he could almost have covered the intervening 
distance with a single spring. 

It had been a trying moment, and it was with 
the greatest relief that I at last found myself 
safe on dry land again on the opposite side of 
the stream to that on which the wounded beast 
was crouching. 

It was impossible to see him in the gloom in 
which he lay, so I had to resort to the rather 
risky expedient of getting the pluckiest of the 
coolies to throw lumps of earth into his retreat, 
while I waited with the gun at the “ready”’ 
for him to show himself. At first this fusillade 
had no effect beyond producing a snarl or two, 
but eventually one piece of earth apparently hit 
him, and he sprang up with an intimidating 
roar. I could now dimly see his form, with tail 
lashing from side to side like that of an angry 
cat, as indeed he was, but he still refused to 
come out into the open and give me a clear shot. 
There was no alternative but to fire at him in 
that uncertain light, so I aimed at what appeared 
to be the centre of his chest, and let him have 
both barrels of the 12-bore. As it was difficult 
to see what was happening behind the smoky 
haze from the shots, I looked round hurriedly 
for my rifle, which was in the hands of the 
tracker, only to find that I was alone, the roar 
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having proved too much for my “ faithful” 
band. 

For the second time that day Providence was 
kind to me. Though my shots had still not been 
fatal, the poor brute was evidently too far through 
to attack, and he had moved off at once. 

After crossing the stream we followed the 
now copious blood tracks for about a hundred 
yards to where we found that he had entered 
another thick cane-brake, from the cover of 
which he again threatened us. As we could do 
nothing till he changed these quarters, I decided 
to retreat a short distance so that we might 
listen to his movements, and as a precautionary 
measure I sent two coolies to work quietly round 
the patch to watch for his exit on the other 
side. 

Very soon one of them came back to tell me 
that the tiger had broken cover, so I followed 
him with all haste to the spot where he had left 
his companion. On reaching the latter, he pointed 
excitedly to a bamboo clump about twenty yards 
away, and there for the first time since the even- 
ing before I saw the slayer of the calf clearly in 
the open. He was standing broadside-on to me, 
obviously very far through, and I was thankful 
to be able to end his sufferings with a shot behind 
the shoulder. It was by this time nearly five 
o'clock in the afternoon, and as we had been 
following the trail since Io A.M. we were all tired 
and hungry, so there was general rejoicing at 
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the successful termination of the adventure which 
had been, at times, perhaps rather foo thrilling. 

The prize proved to be a young but fully 
grown tiger, which, luckily for me, had not yet 
acquired the aggressive spirit so typical of the 
older members of his tribe, and I am now sure 
that it is only due to this fact that I am still 
alive to tell the tale. 


CHAPTER V 


CASUAL MEETINGS, AND A SHOT 
IN THE DARK 


in the last chapter, some considerable time 
elapsed before there were any further 
attacks on the cattle on the estate under my 
charge, but it was soon apparent that the 
marauders had simply transferred operations to 
the adjoining garden supervised by R., who was 
also an enthusiastic supporter of any efforts 
made to reduce the numbers of the cattle-thieves. 
Almost weekly toll was taken from his herd, 
but for the time being he was unable to take 
advantage of the numerous opportunities afforded 
for ‘‘ sitting up,’’ and the tigers became bold in 
their search for victims. The frequency with 
which kills were reported pointed to the fact 
that more than one tiger was taking part in the 
slaughter. 

It so happened that about this time Mrs R., 
who was a very good shot with a .22 rifle, became 
the possessor of a beautiful little weapon of 
slightly larger calibre, with which she hoped to 
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bag some of the deer that were plentiful within 
comparatively easy distance of her bungalow, 
and with this object in view she sallied forth 
alone one evening to visit one of the more 
secluded ricefields on the estate. The rice had 
been cut and harvested, and during the cold 
weather these outlying ‘‘ khets,’’ which were 
mostly surrounded by jungle, frequently provided 
either a “ barker’’ or a hog-deer to the sporting 
members of our small community. 

How often in the realm of sport does pheno- 
menal luck follow the footsteps of the fair sex ? 
But in this case the “‘luck”’ was not exactly 
welcomed. In salmon fishing nearly all the fifty- 
pounders fall to the rods of ladies, and here, on 
her very first venture with a rifle, one of the most 
coveted and elusive of India’s big-game animals 
came along in broad daylight and offered itself 
as a target for Mrs R.’s new toy. Fortunately, 
the shock to her nerves rendered her utterly 
incapable of using the weapon, for had she done 
so in the excitement of the moment the meeting 
might have had tragic consequences. 

It transpired that while she was quietly mak- 
ing her way round the edge of the ricefield in the 
approved fashion, she had suddenly, on rounding 
a bend, been confronted by a tiger which was 
coming from the opposite direction, also in search 
of a victim, but apparently not a human one! 

Such a meeting was the very last thing dreamt 
of or desired by Mrs R. The rifle in her hand 
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was entirely forgotten, and flight was the one 
thought of which she was conscious. The 
moment she could control her quaking limbs 
she turned and fled. Terror lent her wings. 
Never once did she look back to see if the big 
cat was following her, nor did she slacken speed 
till she flopped in a fainting condition in her own 
verandah. 

This little adventure effectually cured her of 
any desire for “‘ shikar’”’ on her own, and during 
the whole of my stay in the district the new 
rifle was fired only at inanimate targets. 

The manager of this group of estates had a 
somewhat similar experience shortly afterwards 
and near the same place. He had had a number 
of narrow paths cut through the jungle skirting 
the various ricefields, from which he could un- 
obtrusively survey the likeliest parts for deer, 
jungle-fowl, or other game, and it was his custom 
to creep along these in rubber-soled shoes just 
before sunset if he was anxious to secure some- 
thing for the “ pot.’’ On this particular evening 
he had quietly approached a narrow ‘“ coonshie,’’ 
or bay, in one of the ricefields, when he became 
aware of some movement at the very edge of 
the jungle almost immediately below where he 
stood. He was armed with a 12-bore fowling- 
piece loaded with ball in one barrel and small 
shot in the other. Cautiously he peered through 
the intervening vegetation, and brought the gun 
to his shoulder without having the least idea of 
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the identity of the beast responsible for the 
movement. From the direction in which it was 
going he knew that it must pass an open space 
about a dozen yards ahead of him, so he remained 
perfectly still, with his finger on the trigger- 
guard, waiting for the animal to reveal itself. A 
moment later he found himself looking along 
the barrels at the striped back of a magnificent 
tiger, crouching low as if stalking something the 
sportsman could not see. The latter could easily 
have shot the beast dead at such short range, 
even though a smooth bore is not particularly 
reliable as regards accuracy beyond a certain 
distance, but he allowed the tiger to pass on out 
of sight without firing. He was perfectly right 
in acting in this way. He was a married 
man with a young family, and being entirely 
alone would have had no help if anything had 
gone wrong, so he did not care to take the risk. 
This was undoubtedly the wisest course to 
adopt when alone on foot and unsuitably armed, 
but the temptation to fire must have been 
very great. 

These were the only instances that came 
under my notice of tigers being met casually in 
daylight by Europeans in the district, and I never 
once came across one unexpectedly in this way 
myself, though I was always in the jungles when 
I had the time to spare. 

There can be no doubt but that both the 
animals that figured in these chance meetings 
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were implicated in the cattle-killing that was 
going on on R.’s estate, and it is quite possible 
that both took part in the nocturnal adventure 
in which he and I participated soon after the last 
of these encounters. 

On this occasion two bullocks had been killed 
during the night in one of the ricefields, where 
they had been carelessly left to graze by their 
native owners. It is bad enough when they are 
killed singly week after week, but when two are 
killed in one night it is time to convey a hint to 
the marauder (or marauders) that such behaviour 
must cease, and R. asked me to sit up with him 
that night on the chance of being able to teach 
them a lesson. 

On examination we discovered that the carcass 
of one of the slain beasts was lying well out in 
the open, while the other lay conveniently under 
a thick clump of bamboos situated on the very 
edge of the surrounding jungle. The distance 
between the two victims was considerable, and 
we decided that it would be best to watch over 
the one near the jungle instead of dividing forces 
by watching both. We also decided that it would 
increase our chance of a shot if there was only one 
of the kills available, as it seemed likely that two 
tigers were responsible on this occasion, so we had 
the carcass that was lying in the open dragged 
away and buried. It was a simple matter to 
construct a machan in the bamboo clump im- 
mediately above the other victim. Unfortunately, 
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there was no moon at the time, but should either 
of the tigers visit this kill it seemed impossible 
that we could miss at such close range. In any 
case we hoped to give the beasts such a fright 
that they would be persuaded to leave the cattle 
alone for some time to come. 

The sun was close to the horizon before we 
found it possible to return and take up our 
positions, so there was little prospect of seeing 
anything in the remaining daylight. In less than 
an hour the velvet darkness of a moonless night 
in the tropics descended upon us, and we were 
entirely dependent on our ears for information 
of the movements of any possible visitor to the 
vicinity of the carcass. Utter blackness is rather 
demoralising to one’s powers of endurance on 
such occasions, and the attacks of the mosquitoes 
seemed infinitely harder to bear than they would 
have been if there had been a moon to lighten 
our surroundings even a little bit. Interminable 
hours passed without even the cry of a night 
bird breaking the stillness, and the jungles for 
some reason seemed utterly devoid of life. At 
last a peculiar mewing call drifted to our ears 
from somewhere far to our right, to be answered 
a few moments later by a similar sound from an 
even greater distance—undoubtedly a tiger and 
its mate calling to each other. These welcome 
sounds relieved the monotony considerably, and 
the knowledge they gave us of the whereabouts 
of the beasts we waited for enabled us to stretch 
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our cramped limbs without fear of the move- 
ment rousing their suspicions—a luxury almost 
unbelievable to those who have not experienced 
the agony of sitting in one position on a hard 
platform for hours on end. 

Time dragged on, but still nothing of an 
exciting nature occurred to compensate us for 
the discomfort we were enduring. It was nearing 
midnight. Only the proof we had received that 
the slayers were somewhere in the neighbourhood 
kept our rapidly waning enthusiasm from dis- 
appearing altogether. It was certainly at a very 
low ebb when we distinctly heard some heavy 
animal moving about in the vicinity of the spot 
where the buried bullock had been. This gave us 
a decided thrill, though it was, of course, im- 
possible to tell what was responsible for the 
sound. We could only fervently hope that the 
visitor would reveal its identity by coming on 
to the kill over which we sat. Subsequent events 
proved beyond doubt that both the tiger and his 
mate had come to investigate. 

While we were still listening to the move- 
ments that had renewed our flagging interest, 
we suddenly received unmistakable evidence that 
one or other of the beasts was trying to drag 
away the bullock that lay beneath us. What 
would we not have given for an electric torch 
at that moment ? We could not even see a hand 
held within a foot of our eyes, and we could only 
guess at the alignment of our weapons, both of 
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which were ordinary 12-bore shot-guns loaded 
with ball and “ slugs.”’ 

After a whispered consultation we decided to 
fire at a given signal. Just loud enough for me 
to hear, R. breathed, ‘‘One! Two! Three!” 
Then the deafening reports from the four barrels 
shattered the stillness. 

There could be no question of aiming, but the 
beast was so close to us that we thought we were 
justified in hoping that ome of the shots might 
prove fatal. 

Had I known as much about tigers then as 
I have since learned by experience, I would have 
realised that there can be xo justification for 
firing under such conditions, and I can only 
plead youth and ignorance as my excuse. 

Clear above the din of the reverberating 
echoes came the loud ‘ woof” of a tiger that 
had been either hit or very much alarmed, and 
a moment later we were disappointed to hear it 
crashing through the jungle, the sound of its 
progress rapidly becoming fainter till it died away 
in the distance. 

After lighting a hand-lantern we had brought 
with us, we descended and examined the sur- 
roundings as carefully as was possible with such 
an unsatisfactory light, but could discover no 
traces of blood. A more thorough search in 
daylight the following morning also failed to 
give us any indication that our fusillade had taken 
effect, but the deep impressions of the “‘ pugs”’ 
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which we discovered in the soft soil of a swamp 
close by were proof that the beast we had fired 
at was a very large one. The spoor of his mate 
was also found close to the spot where the bullock 
had been buried, so it was evident that the two 
had come together. 

At the time I was relieved to think that the 
tiger we had so rashly and blindly fired at had 
escaped unscathed, but some days later I was 
to discover that one of the “slugs”’ from our 
guns had very nearly ended his life. 

One other instance of an unexpected adventure 
with a tiger happened to W. and two friends on 
the estate where I first saw one of these beasts 
in a wild state, and as it gives an illustration of 
the seemingly unlikely places in which a tiger 
will occasionally “ lie up,’’ I will describe it here. 

On this estate there were a large number of 
‘ tilahs,’’ or hillocks, that grew nothing but “ sun 
grass, which was cut during the cold weather 
and used for thatching purposes. Between many 
of these hillocks were small “ jheels,’’ or swamps, 
that supported a luxuriant and tangled mass of 
vegetation, but as most of these were completely 
isolated from the main jungle they were seldom 
occupied by anything in the shape of game, at 
least of the larger variety, after the grass on the 
surrounding hillocks had been cut. The more 
extensive ones that were situated near the jungle 
did occasionally harbour a deer or pig, but to- 
wards the end of the cold weather, when even 
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they were bone dry, the vegetation in them was 
burnt off to afford extra grazing for the estate 
cattle. 

The occasion of the burning of these dried-up 
jheels was regarded as a holiday by W., and he 
frequently invited friends to be present on the 
chance of bagging such animals as were suitable 
for food, who might be sheltering in them at the 
time, and these were handed over to the labour 
force at the end of the day. 

On the day of which I write, a number of the 
swamps had been burnt off with only indifferent 
success as regards the bag, and none but a few 
isolated ones remained in which there seemed 
little hope of seeing anything, but on such occa- 
sions the unexpected sometimes happens, as it 
certainly did on this. 

Each posted on different hillocks, W., X., and 
Y., as I will call the sportsmen concerned, were 
rather indifferently watching the flames nearing 
the end of one of the smaller swamps, and as 
there was little of the vegetation left unconsumed, 
they naturally concluded that it was going to be 
unproductive. W. had just signalled to his 
friends to proceed to the next jheel, when 
suddenly, almost from the very flames them- 
selves, sprang a large tiger, which commenced 
making its way at a lumbering gallop round the 
foot of the hillock on which X. was standing. 

That individual was armed with a .303 
magazine rifle, and the tiger was little more than 
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twenty paces from him, but he was so utterly 
taken aback by this sudden predicament that 
he missed completely with the hasty shot he 
fired. Next moment he was struggling helplessly 
with a jammed breach, but, fortunately for him, 
the tiger did nothing more than greet him with 
a few angry snarls as it continued its way. Both 
W. and Y. now opened fire, but the excitement 
had evidently proved too much for them as well, 
though the latter was ordinarily one of the best 
shots in the district, and not a single bullet took 
effect on the beast as it galloped over the grass 
tilahs in the direction of the jungle, into which 
it eventually disappeared. 

From the comparative slowness of its move- 
ments it seemed likely that this tiger had indulged 
in a hearty meal somewhere close at hand during 
the night, and, being disinclined to go far in 
consequence, had “ lain up ”’ in the first available 
cover it could find, though they are usually much 
more circumspect in their choice of a retreat for 


such a purpose. 


CHAPTER VI 


A TIGER AND TIGRESS “AT HOME” 


bungalow verandah smoking an after-dinner 
cheroot, I could hear, mingling with the 
rhythmic throb of a ‘“‘tom-tom”’ in the coolie 
lines, an unearthly, tremulous cry—a cry that 
seemed to come from the nether world, like a 
wail of self-pity from a lost soul in purgatory— 
‘‘ P-j-a-a-o-0, P-i-a-a-a-o-o-0.’’ Again, and yet 
again, it would pierce the stillness of the night, 
shuddering on the last notes as if in deadly fear. 
Neither ghost nor evil spirit is responsible 
for the sound. To the initiated it tells that either 
a tiger or leopard is on the prowl, seeking whom 
it may devour. It is the cry made by a jackal 
when under the influence of the strong excite- 
ment produced by the close proximity of either 
of these animals—a sound that must be familiar 
to all who have lived in districts in India fre- 
quented by the large carnivora. It is heard with 
superstitious awe by the natives who dwell in 
such districts, and on these occasions my bunga- 
low ‘“ chowkedar ” (night watchman) invariably 
5 65 
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whispered the news with bated breath: “‘ Se-al 
bolta, Sahib!’’ meaning literally, ‘‘ Master, the 
evil spirit speaks ! ”’ 

When the wail of the “ se-al’’ was heard it 
was frequently a warning that the carcass of a 
cow or bullock would be found somewhere on 
one of the estates on the following day, owing to 
the extraordinary apathy of the native owners in 
allowing them to wander at large after dark. 

On one particular night during the “ cold 
weather ’’ I had heard the tell-tale cry, oft 
repeated, coming faintly from the farthest con- 
fines of the estate, and, true to its portent, on 
the following morning a kill was reported. An 
immediate investigation disclosed the fact that 
a young but fully grown bullock had been done 
to death in a remote corner of the garden, but 
there was no suitable place from which to watch 
in the vicinity of the carcass. The victim, with 
the “hall-marks” of a tiger on throat and 
shoulders, was lying in a deep drain which divided 
the tea from the grass-land where the bullock 
had been grazing when the tragedy occurred. 
At its widest part this grazing-ground was per- 
haps a hundred yards across, narrowing towards 
both ends to about forty yards, and was bounded 
on the far side by almost impenetrable jungle. 
The long, coarse grass which it had supported 
had been recently burnt, leaving a black expanse 
with a few scattered tufts which had somehow 
escaped the flames. Some distance up the side 
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of the drain was a circular depression where a 
number of tea bushes had died out, leaving a 
clear space, so I had the kill dragged to the centre 
of this, as it was dominated by high ground from 
which I could command a view of the whole of 
the jungle edge. Choosing a spot well up amongst 
the tea which surrounded this crater-like hollow 
except on the side next the drain, I got a coolie 
to construct a thin screen of bamboo, grass, and 
small branches, behind which it was my intention 
to sit later on in the hope that the tiger would 
appear in daylight. Little did I dream that I 
was to witness a sight such as may fall to the lot 
of a fortunate few once perhaps in a lifetime ! 

Having now made all the _ preparations 
possible, I left two coolies to keep guard till I 
returned, with the usual instructions to prevent 
the spot being disturbed. 

It was very little after 4 p.m. when I got back, 
accompanied by “ Ticka,’’ a reliable native who 
had been my companion on many similar expedi- 
tions, and who could be trusted to remain quiet at 
the critical moment. The watchers had nothing 
to report, and were sent out of sight, while 
“ Ticka’’ and I took up our positions behind 
the screen to await eventualities. 

On occasions such as this time seldom hangs 
heavily. Apart from the excitement which keeps 
the watcher always on the gui vive, there is always 
something of interest to be seen and to occupy 
the attention. 
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Before long several vultures appeared as tiny 
black specks in the blue vault above, slowly 
wheeling in wide but ever-narrowing circles, prov- 
ing that their wonderful eyes had discovered the 
feast below. Gradually they increased in size 
as they circled lower and lower, till one after the 
other folded its wings and swooped down, the 
stiff primary wing-feathers humming with the 
velocity of their descent. When within a short 
distance of the ground the powerful wings were 
again stretched to their fullest extent, instantly 
checking this headlong flight, but leaving suf- 
ficient momentum to carry them easily to the 
branches of a dead tree in the vicinity, where, 
with querulous chattering, they squabbled for 
the best points of vantage. They did not come 
to the kill—probably because the skin was still 
unbroken—but a few audacious crows settled 
on the carcass and made valiant efforts to extract 
the eyes. 

A large monitor lizard slithered out of the 
drain and waddled in the direction of the bullock, 
evidently hopeful of a meal, but the tough hide 
proved too much for it, and it failed to get at the 
meat below. 

We had been watching for perhaps half an 
hour, when my attention was attracted by some 
slight movement at the jungle edge of the burnt 
land. I kept my eyes on the spot for some time 
before anything definite happened; then a small 
black object revealed itself, as it slowly rose and 
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fell beside a good-sized clump of grass. I had no 
binoculars, so could not make out at first what 
the object was, but I had an instinctive suspicion 
that it had something to do with the object of 
my vigil, and immediately felt a thrill of 
expectation. 

Again the curious object rose and fell, but this 
time I distinctly recognised that it was a small 
portion of a ringed tail. This at once dispelled 
all doubts as to the identity of the owner, the 
rest of whose body was hidden by the grass. 
“ Ticka’’ had also seen it, and breathed the 
words, ‘‘ Bagh aia hai, Sahib!” {* The tiger 
has come !’’) 

For some time the tail continued its slow 
up-and-down motion; then the low-crouching 
form of a beautifully marked tigress emerged. 
Stealthily she slunk across thé burnt land to 
another grass clump about fifty yards from her 
original position, and here she again lay down, 
but this time in full view. I could watch her 
every movement. Her rich chestnut coat was 
liberally striped, and the beautiful gloss upon it 
—so seldom seen in a captive animal—showed her 
to be in the prime of life. 

She lay facing the spot where the bullock 
had been pulled down, gazing intently in that 
direction. Occasionally she raised her head to 
sniff the air, as if suspicious that her victim had 
been tampered with. 

While she lay thus, my attention was again 
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attracted to the spot where she had first appeared, 
and I turned my eyes towards it, just in time 
to see a magnificent tiger—undoubtedly her mate 
—emerge from the jungle. 

The sense of danger depicted in the cautious 
movements of the tigress was entirely absent in 
the bearing of her lord. He stalked, boldly and 
majestically, into the open. On he came, straight 
towards me, his tail waving a challenge to any 
who should dare to dispute his sovereignty, till 
at last he stood on the edge of the drain within 
a few yards of where we were sitting. With his 
great head raised, and the tip of his tail twitching 
spasmodically, he silently scanned the surround- 
ing country—a picture of dignity and grandeur 
such as few have the privilege of witnessing. 
To him the words of the poet Blake were indeed 
applicable: “* Tiger, tiger, burning bright.”’ 

It was perhaps a minute or two before he 
appeared to be satisfied with his survey; then, 
making in his mighty throat a sound which was 
probably the equivalent of a human sigh of 
satisfaction, he lowered his head. 

I could easily have shot him dead as he stood, 
but as there was still an hour of daylight I 
preferred to watch. 

Now he turned and walked slowly in the 
direction of the tigress, whom I had almost for- 
gotten in the intense excitement of watching the 
movements of her mate. She was still lying in 
the same position, and at first took no notice of 
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his approach, but as he drew nearer she turned 
to face him, then crouched as if to spring. The 
male strode slowly on as if in studied indifference 
to her presence, while the body of his spouse 
seemed to sink gradually into the ground as she 
flattened herself as a cat does on the near 
approach of its prey. 

With blazing eyes, ears laid back, and twitch- 
ing tail, her attitude for the moment was any- 
thing but that of the loving wife. Waiting till 
the tiger was within a few paces, she sprang to- 
wards him as if bent on his annihilation, lifted 
a fore-paw, and gently patted him on the side of 
his face. Then she raised her head and obviously 
kissed him. 

To these symptoms of affection the male at 
first seemed rather indifferent, but when she 
rubbed herself against his legs and playfully bit 
them, he condescendingly lay down and gently 
struck at her with his huge fore-paws. Thus 
encouraged, the tigress also lay down, and a 
mock battle ensued between the two beautiful 
animals. This was conducted in absolute silence, 
save for the occasional soft “click” of teeth 
meeting teeth when the widely opened jaws came 
in contact with each other. 

Sometimes locked in a close embrace, play- 
fully kicking each other with their hind-feet, 
sometimes daintily sparring with their fore-paws, 
they rolled about thus for nearly a quarter of an 
hour, and I would cheerfully have given all I 
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possessed to have been armed with a cinemato- 
graph camera instead of a rifle. 

Never shall I forget the sight of these magnifi- 
cent beasts playing together like a pair of 
enormous kittens, with the black background of 
the burnt land setting off their colouring to the 
best advantage, and the first faint opalescent 
glow of approaching sunset adding an indescrib- 
able beauty to the picture. Few, indeed, are the 
sportsmen who have been privileged to witness 
such a scene. 

The male, who was the first to tire of this 
frivolous behaviour, rose and walked leisurely 
over to the jungle, where he disappeared for the 
time being, while the tigress still lay in the same 
spot watching as before. In a short time her 
mate reappeared, when she also rose and joined 
him, and the two slowly made their way to the 
place where they expected to find their kill. 
Some tall grass in this neighbourhood hid them 
from view, and I was unable to see _ their 
behaviour on discovering that their victim was 
gone; but the tigress shortly appeared with her 
nose to the ground, following the track along 
which the carcass had been dragged. 

The other came into view soon after, but it 
was now evident that their suspicions were 
aroused, as they moved with the utmost caution. 

At last a round head thrust its way through 
the tea bushes opposite me at the edge of the 
depression. The tigress had arrived, but still I 
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waited, in the hope that both would come on 
together. 

For a second or two she stood gazing at the 
body of the bullock. Suddenly she seemed to 
make up her mind that all was not right, as she 
backed hurriedly down the slope and bounded 
across the drain. I never saw her again, for the 
next moment the head of the other appeared, 
and I didn’t dare take my eyes off him. 

With one of his huge fore-paws advanced, 
as if arrested in the middle of his stride, he stood 
motionless. His glowing amber-coloured eyes 
hungrily gazed at his prospective meal, but 
betrayed doubt as to the advisability of approach- 
ing. He had been less cautious than his mate, 
exposing more of himself to view, and I slowly 
raised my rifle. This, or some movement on the 
part of my companion, must have attracted his 
attention, for suddenly he glared straight at our 
screen, Immediately crouched, laid back his ears, 
and bared his great teeth in a threatening snarl. 

Almost imperceptibly he started backing 
away. Inch by inch he retreated, growling all 
the time. At last he turned to bolt, and gave 
me the opportunity I waited for, and the moment 
my sights covered a spot immediately behind the 
shoulder I pressed the trigger. With one terrific 
roar he sprang high into the air; then, mortally 
stricken, he rushed blindly for a distance of 


eighty yards or so, still roaring, till he fell, inert 
and lifeless. 
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It was with feelings not unmixed with remorse 
that I saw the poor brute collapse, especially as 
I was almost certain that it was his wife who 
had committed the crime for which he suffered. 

He was much the bigger animal of the two, 
and by far the largest tiger I had so far seen, but 
his skin was not nearly so beautifully marked as 
that of the tigress, who had, unfortunately, made 
good her escape. 

On examining my dead prize, I was interested 
to discover a small fresh wound in his nose, and 
as this had apparently been made by a “ slug,”’ 
I felt convinced that he was the beast that had 
figured in the incident which happened some ten 
days previously, when R. and I had fired in the 
dark. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE DEATH OF A “ MAN-EATER ” 


PJ trcommon “man-eaters ’’ are, fortunately, 


uncommon even in the tiger-infested dis- 
tricts of India, but it is likely that the 
majority of such districts will, some time or an- 
other, have experience of one or more of these 
sinister brutes. If food is plentiful and easy to 
procure, as it is on the fringes of habitation where 
the natives keep cattle, it may be long before 
one of these striped marauders oversteps the line 
of more or less legitimate cattle-thieving and 
takes to killing human beings, but this is likely 
to happen eventually. A severe injury may 
compel a comparatively young tiger to resort to 
this means of continuing its existence, but as a 
general rule old age is the compelling factor, and 
when one of these beasts becomes a frequenter 
of the paths leading to small native villages it is 
seldom long before a tragedy is enacted. 

For some weeks both R. and I had repeatedly 
seen the tracks of a tiger on a narrow jungle 
path leading from some ricefields to a native 
“ busti’’ (native village), and though cattle had 
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been killed frequently, all efforts to bring the 
beast to book had proved unavailing. It was 
impossible country to beat, owing to the density 
and extent of the surrounding forest, and she 
(alas, that I should have to record that the 
culprit belonged to the “ gentler’’ sex!) was 
much too cunning to return to the carcass of 
any animal she had killed after having satisfied 
her hunger. The culminating crime of her career 
was the reputed murder of two natives—deeds 
that were apparently premeditated and entirely 
unprovoked—and it became imperative to stop 
these criminal tendencies at the outset if at all 
possible. 

To tie up a young bullock or buffalo for the 
purpose of obtaining a shot at her was out of 
the question, as all cattle are regarded as sacred 
by the Hindoos, and a large proportion of the 
native population of the district were devout 
worshippers of Vishnu and Siva. A goat, then, 
was the only alternative, so we secured one that 
was destined to be converted into “ mutton ”’ 
in any case, and awaited the first suitable moon- 
light night to experiment with it as a live bait. 
In ordinary circumstances [ am not in favour of 
this rather cruel method, but I plead justification 
when a “man-eater’’ has to be dealt with. 
Moreover, even if the goat was killed in this way 
its death would, in all probability, be instantane- 
ous, which would certainly not be the case if left 
to the tender mercies of a callous native cook. 
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“Nanny ’’ lived on the fat of the land till 
after the crops had been cut and harvested in the 
cold weather, when we made preparation for her 
ordeal by having a machan erected in the heart 
of a bamboo clump situated on the edge of the 
strip of ricefield into which the aforementioned 
path emerged. To this spot she was escorted one 
night at about six o’clock, when a full moon was 
shedding its silvery light on the world below, 
and we tethered her immediately below our plat- 
form with just sufficient rope to enable her to 
move about to a limited extent. A bundle of 
succulent grass was placed within her reach to 
keep her from wearying if she felt hungry. 

When we at last clambered up to our perch I 
cannot truthfully say that I felt particularly 
hopeful of success, as the beast we hoped to 
tempt to her doom had already proved herself to 
be cunning to a degree, and would most likely 
be suspicious of such unaccustomed prey, even if 
she came within sight of it. However, it was at 
least worth trying, and such a vigil is seldom 
without interest. We had made provision for our 
own creature comforts by bringing cushions—a 
very necessary precaution when sitting on a 
bamboo platform if one’s bones are not too well 
covered ! 

For the first hour nothing occurred of a 
sufficiently entertaining nature to divert our 
attention from the persistent attacks of the in- 
numerable mosquitoes that made unwelcome 
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music around us, and were responsible for a 
muttered ‘‘running commentary ’’ of impreca- 
tions from both R. and myself. 

At last a slight rustle, accompanied by the 
patter of feet amongst the dry bamboo leaves, 
announced the approach of some small animal. 
Presently the skulking form of a jackal emerged 
from the shadows and stopped to investigate. 
“Nanny ”’ immediately assumed a fighting atti- 
tude, and, by stamping her feet and making 
short rushes to the extent of her tether in his 
direction, dared master “ Jack’’ to come on! 
This the latter would probably have done readily 
enough if he had had the active support of others 
of his kind, but he was alone, and apparently 
did not like the look of the lowered head with its 
sharp, menacing horns, which always confronted 
him. Taking care to keep just out of reach, the 
would-be attacker walked warily backwards and 
forwards, like a boxer watching for an opening. 
His opponent was, however, very much on her 
guard, and saw to it that the opening was not 
forthcoming; in fact, she seemed much more 
anxious to take the offensive than her cowardly 
adversary. After sparring in this fashion for 
some time, the latter apparently came to the 
conclusion that he had little hope of appeasing 
his hunger at the expense of the goat, and 
trotted off in search of some less doughty 
victim. 

From far away the hideous cry of some 
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nocturnal prowler could be heard repeatedly— 
a cry that had often imparted a feeling of eeriness 
to me during previous similar occasions, but the 
animal that was responsible for the sound had 
never once appeared in the picture, and its 
identity remains a mystery to me to this day. 
According to my companion, a hyena was the 
producer, but in spite of careful inquiries I could 
get no reliable information to prove that one of 
these beasts had ever been seen in the district. 
The sound was certainly hideous enough to be 
uttered by just such a ghoulish brute, and was 
something of the same nature as the cry of the 
“ se-al,”” but to give an adequate idea of its 
peculiar eeriness when heard in the dead of night 
is quite beyond my very limited powers of 
description. 

Occasionally the ghostly form of a large, evil- 
smelling fruit bat, or “flying fox,’ sailed 
past on noiseless, leathery wings—a _ fantastic 
nightmare monstrosity as compared with the dainty 
little creatures so familiar to us all in the warm 
summer evenings at home. 

The air was deathly still. Not a leaf quivered, 
yet the jungle was full of sound—the soft, 
mysterious ‘‘ whispers’’ emitted by the lesser 
denizens that seek their living under cover of 
the darkness. 

As yet there had been no sign from any of the 
Jungle-dwellers that might betray the approach 
of the “ man-eater,’’ but the passing of the hours 
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was beguiled by incidents of a mildly exciting 
nature. 

On the other side of the strip of ricefield a 
number of large black forms appeared, moving 
leisurely in the direction of our hiding-place— 
four, five, six, seven we counted; shapeless, 
animated lumps in the dim, mysterious light. 
“ Pigs !’’ whispered R., and as they slowly drew 
hearer, they gradually became distinguishable as 
a “‘sounder’’ (family party) of these animals, 
whose snouts were busily employed turning over 
the soil in search of porcine dainties. Occasion- 
ally one would encroach on a brother’s or sister’s 
preserve, only to be promptly and savagely 
rushed at by that amiable member, till one or 
other was driven to a respectful distance. On 
nearing the tethered goat they appeared to be- 
come suspicious, as they bunched together and 
approached with hesitating steps. ‘‘ Nanny”’ 
obviously betrayed doubt as to whether she 
should regard them as enemies or not as they 
gazed at her in mute astonishment, and she 
seemed relieved when they trotted off one after 
another in the direction whence they had 
come. 

The first intimation that a tiger was on the 
move came to us from far away beyond the 
‘“ busti.”’ Faintly, but clear and unmistakable, 
the tremulous wail of a “se-al’’ proclaimed the 
fact that the dread slayer was afoot. Twice the 
shuddering cry was repeated, but if the jackal 
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responsible for it was following the beast that 
was the object of our vigil there seemed little 
prospect of a shot, as neither call sounded nearer 
than its predecessor. However, it was some- 
thing to be assured that a tiger was on the prowl, 
as the path seemed to be part of the “ man- 
eater’s’’ regular beat, and we hoped it might 
be included on this occasion. 

Another hour dragged slowly to its end with- 
out further sign; then the high-pitched note of 
alarm emitted by a hog-deer perhaps half a mile 
away informed us that it had been startled by 
something, though we scarcely dared to hope that 
the tiger was responsible. 

The stillness of the jungle now became oppres- 
sive. The wretched goat appeared to be ill at 
ease, and voiced her nervousness by an occasional 
low, pathetic bleat. By doing so she probably 
signed her own “ death-warrant.”’ 

With startling suddenness the silence of the 
forest was again broken—this time by the loud, 
hoarse “‘ barks’ of a “ barking-deer’’ repeated 
in quick succession. It was so close to us that 
we could distinctly hear the animal bounding 
through the jungle, evidently in a great hurry to 
put a safe distance between itself and some 
dangerous enemy. 

This put us very much on the qui vive, and 
made every nerve tingle with excitement. It 
was almost certain proof that a tiger was 


approaching, though, of course, it was impossible 
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to know whether it was the “ wanted ”’ one or 
not. Ears were strained to catch the slightest 
indication of a stealthy footstep, but still we 
failed to detect a sound save that caused by 
the occasional dropping of a fruit or a nut from 
some neighbouring tree into the dead leaves 
below. 

Some time elapsed without anything further 
happening, and the thrill caused by the “ barker ”’ 
diminished appreciably. Not the rustle of a leaf 
nor the snap of a twig gave a hint of the approach 
of any living thing. By the light of a fire-fly 
that obligingly came within easy reach I looked 
at my watch and discovered that the hour was 
nearly midnight. A thin mist had begun to 
creep over the low-lying ground, and it was 
probable that this would soon compel us to 
abandon our vigil. 

Suddenly, without the slightest preliminary 
warning, we became aware of some animal bound- 
ing up the ricefield from quite the opposite 
direction to that from which we hoped the tiger 
might appear. In long, silent springs it seemed 
to fly over the ground, like some ghostly shape, 
straight towards our bait. Before either of us 
grasped the fact that it was actually a tiger, the 
unfortunate goat disappeared beneath a snarling, 
growling fury. 

Any hope we may have had of trying to save 
poor ‘‘ Nanny” from such a fate was frustrated 
by the rapidity of the attacker’s movements 
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before reaching her objective, but the moment 
it was possible to draw a bead on the beast we 
fired, the two shots sounding as one. 

To our chagrin and disgust the tiger bounded 
off towards the jungle opposite us without utter- 
ing a sound to indicate that our shots had taken 
effect. With the forlorn hope born of despair 
we fired at her rapidly disappearing form with 
the remaining barrels, but still she carried on. 
For perhaps a hundred yards she _ travelled 
silently, then she gave vent to a savage, snarling 
roar, and apparently fell, as we could distinctly 
hear her thrashing about in the dry stubble. 
Soon, however, she regained her feet, and a few 
minutes later made a great disturbance amongst 
the bamboos that clothed the surrounding 
hillocks. This behaviour seemed to indicate that 
she was very severely wounded, and would not 
be able to go far, if, in fact, she survived till 
morning. 

On the ground below us lay the white, still 
form of the poor goat who had so shortly before 
valiantly challenged a jackal to single combat. 
We could but hope that her death had not been 
in vain. 

We did not deem it advisable to descend 
from our perch till some time after the racket 
in the jungle had subsided, as a man-eating 
tiger is an unpleasant neighbour at any time, 
and a wounded one, at night, is the very devil— 
especially one of the ‘‘ gentler” sex, though, of 
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course, we did not know at that time that it 
was a ‘‘she.”’ 

When all was quiet we proceeded to examine 
the body of our bait, and were comforted to 
find that her death must have been instantaneous. 
Her neck was broken—probably by the first 
smack of her attacker’s paw—and there was little 
evidence of teeth or claw wounds. After this 
post mortem we went very cautiously in the direc- 
tion the stricken beast had travelled, but in the 
uncertain light we could discover no blood trail. 
On reaching the jungle edge we could still faintly 
hear her struggling amongst the dead _ leaves, 
but we had regretfully to leave her till morning. 
Indeed it was foolish to have followed her so 
far in the confusing light of the moon, but we 
were both keen and keyed up with the excitement 
of the moment. 

We felt little inclined for sleep during the 
few remaining hours of darkness, and with the 
first streak of dawn set about preparations for 
the final act. We were not quite such fools as 
not to realise the dangerous nature of the task 
that lay in front of us, but I was firmly of the 
belief that she would be too far through to prove 
aggressive. 

Having collected some of the pluckiest coolies, 
who were willing to act as beaters or trackers 
if the need arose, we set off almost as soon 
as the sun had appeared above the horizon, 
and in the coolness of the early morning 
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were not long in covering the intervening 
distance. 

On arrival at the scene we soon discovered 
ample evidence that our surmise of the night 
before was correct, and were convinced that she 
could not be far away. From the spot where she 
had fallen it was obvious that she had only with 
difficulty been able to drag herself to the shelter 
of the bamboos, and I hoped that she was already 
dead. 

The land rose steeply from the edge of the 
ricefield, innumerable hillocks of varying height, 
densely clad with bamboos and scrub, being a 
feature of the jungles of these parts. From here 
the tracks were not so apparent, and it was 
necessary to proceed with the greatest caution 
through the tangled undergrowth. When follow- 
ing on the spoor of a wounded tiger it is utter 
folly to act on the assumption that it is too 
severely crippled to be really dangerous, and the 
utmost care must be exercised till it is ascertained 
beyond question that life is extinct. 

At first R. and I followed the blood trail 
together, but soon my companion decided to 
work round the right side of the hillock up which 
the tracks were leading us, in the hope of picking 
them up again on the other side. I elected to 
follow in the direction taken by the wounded 
beast, so we divided forces, and I proceeded 
Slowly towards the top of the hillock with my 
share of the coolies in close attendance. 
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There was no sound to betray the near pre- 
sence of our quarry, and no indication of any 
other tiger being in the vicinity had been given 
to us. I had just emerged from a dense patch 
of scrub into a more open tract, with the leading 
coolies close behind, when, without the slightest 
preliminary warning, the form of a magnificent 
male tiger suddenly rose from behind a fallen 
tree about thirty yards away. In a semi-crouch- 
ing attitude he glared at us, his yellow eyes 
blazing with a look of concentrated fury and 
malice. It was evident that he was debating 
whether or not to charge. I had a 12-bore 
fowling-piece in my hands at the moment, and a 
shot fired as he faced us at such a short distance 
would probably have precipitated an attack, so 
I waited, with finger on the trigger. I fully 
expected him to become aggressive, as his ears 
were laid back, and he had all the appearance of 
being on the point of charging. There had been 
no time to shout a warning to the coolies behind, 
so our numbers were being augmented every 
moment as they emerged from the narrow path 
which had been cut through the scrub, and this 
apparently caused him to conclude that the 
odds against him were too great. Without utter- 
ing even a protesting growl, he turned and 
bounded down the slope to our left and dis- 
appeared. If I had had a rifle in my hands at 
the moment he showed himself I would probably 
have risked a shot, as I could easily have put a 
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bullet through his head as he stood facing me, 
but a smooth bore is apt to be inaccurate at 
thirty yards, so I wasn’t taking any risks unless 
they were forced upon me. 

This little diversion made me doubly cautious, 
and all possible lurking places were subjected to 
a very careful scrutiny. As we drew slowly 
nearer to the top of the hillock, I became aware 
of a sound as of some animal breathing heavily. 
The excitement was intense, as I now knew that 
the beast for which we searched was close at 
hand, and that she was still alive. One of my 
coolies indicated by signs that the sound came 
from beyond the brow of the hill, and it seemed 
that this must be so, as the most careful 
survey from where I then was failed to detect 
her. 

Signing to the coolies to remain behind, I 
crawled the remaining distance to the top on 
my hands and knees. On reaching this, with my 
heart thumping like a sledge-hammer, I very 
cautiously raised my head and peered over. 
There, little more than five yards from me, was 
the tigress, lying with her back towards me. Her 
head was raised evidently in an endeavour to 
listen, but it was obvious that she was in no 
condition to attack. The poor brute’s heavy, 
laboured breathing convinced me that she was 
very far through, and the effort of raising her 
head was about all the movement she was cap- 
able of. One shot at such close quarters at once 
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put an end to her sufferings, and her head sank 
with a feeble, choking roar. 

As is usual in the case of a “ man-eater,’ 
she proved to be very old and in poor condition. 
One of her canine teeth was a mere stump, having 
been broken off close to the gum at some time 
during her career, and the others were much 
worn and very blunt. The broken tooth was, 
in all probability, responsible for her misdeeds 
in later life, as that, coupled with her failing 
strength, would handicap her severely in her 
encounters with the larger animals on which she 
formerly preyed. 

There was no doubt but that her death was a 
timely one, as she had apparently overcome her 
instinctive dread of man sufficiently to attack 
him, though fortunately she had not had time to 
go far along the road of the transgressor in this 
respect. She was certainly gaunt and hungry- 
looking, and it is more than probable that she 
would have become a scourge in the district had 
she lived. 

Both our first shots of the previous night had 
taken effect, and either would eventually have 
been fatal. How she had managed to cover the 
distance she did before falling was indeed a 
mystery, as one of the bullets had completely 
shattered her shoulder; the other had drilled 
a hole through her nose at the very edge of the 
brain cavity, and continued its course down into 
her chest. 
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In spite of such wounds she had bounded off, 
seemingly untouched, and this instance will serve 
to show the capacity of a tiger to do damage, 
with perhaps fatal results, after receiving wounds 
that would have instantly put almost any other 
animal out of action. 

Poor Nanny’s life had been avenged, and it 
had not been sacrificed in vain. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SOME TIGER EPISODES AND 
CHARACTERISTICS 


ANY people look upon all tigers as 
TY tsties: monsters always thirsting for 

the blood of every weaker animal with 
which they come in contact, and believe that 
they will invariably attack a human being on 
sight ! 

While such an opinion may be more or less 
justified as regards their readiness to kill animals 
that are suitable for food, it 1s quite wrong to 
suppose that they are always aggressive towards 
man. Speaking generally, an unwounded tiger 
seldom attacks a human being if unmolested. 
It would, however, be ‘‘ misplaced confidence ’’ 
to take it for granted that every unwounded 
beast is amiably disposed towards the human 
race. Some, when casually met, have no hesita- 
tion in letting it be known to the intruder that 
his presence is not welcome, though such a 
demonstration usually only takes the form of 
deep, guttural threats, sometimes followed by a 
roar of defiance. Others, again, appear to be 
90 
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extremely diffident about attracting attention 
to themselves, and evince a desire to get away 
from the presence of their deadliest enemy as 
quietly and unobtrusively as possible. 

There ave occasions when tigers will attack 
without apparent provocation, but in such an 
event it is usually found that the attacker is either 
a female with very small cubs in the neighbour- 
hood or an animal that has been stumbled upon 
unwittingly at very close quarters. In the latter 
case, the beast probably acts on the principle 
that attack is the surest form of defence, and it 
is actual fear that causes it to take the offensive ; 
or it may be suffering from a recent wound, with 
its temper affected accordingly. 

A very few are loath to attack when wounded, 
but it is generally found that those which show 
the white feather in this way are animals that 
have not yet reached their prime, cowardice being 
anything but a common trait in the character of 
a mature tiger. 

‘“Man-eaters,’’ of course, come under a differ- 
ent category, as these have, to a great extent, 
lost their inherent dread of human beings, and 
sometimes even their very existence depends on 
the number of two-legged victims they can secure. 
Every tiger is, however, a potential ‘“‘ man-eater,”’ 
and it may take very little to convert one whose 
previous worst offence has been only the occa- 
sional slaughter of a cow or bullock into a con- 
firmed addict to human flesh. As previously 
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stated, either a wound or old-age is the usual cause 
of the conversion, but one that has become 
aggressive through fear in the first place may 
acquire the habit of attacking man whenever the 
occasion offered, and so gradually become a scourge 
to the district it frequents. It is unusual for a 
comparatively young, unwounded tiger to step 
from the path of what may be called “ legiti- 
mate ’’ slaughter to become a ‘‘ man-eater,’ but 
there are such cases on record, and there is 
little doubt but that these were brought about 
in the manner described. 

A serious disablement of one of the paws is 
very liable to compel a tiger to take to this means 
of livelihood, owing to its inability to pull down 
its natural prey, and such a wound was respon- 
sible for the deaths of twenty-two natives in a 
certain district of Assam in which I was stationed 
for a time. The spoor of this notorious brute 
was characterised by the “ pug ’”’ mark of one of 
the fore-paws being very much larger than any 
of the others, and wherever this “‘ mark of the 
beast *’ was discovered there terror reigned. One 
day he would haunt a jungle path and waylay 
an unsuspecting coolie going to or returning 
from bazaar, but his next victim would be 
claimed several miles away, and always the tell- 
tale tracks proclaimed that this beast was the 
slayer. The superstitious natives talked of him 
with bated breath, and we Europeans of the 
district repeatedly followed his tracks, but owing 
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to the immensity of the jungle area through 
which he roamed it was a futile quest, 

Eventually his career was brought to an end 
by a native who was watching over the carcass 
of a bullock that had been killed, but little did 
the “ Shikarri’’ dream that the notorious ‘‘ man- 
eater ’’ was the beast he waited for, or that he 
would become the possessor of untold wealth 
(for him!) by claiming the reward that was 
offered for the brute’s death. It was discovered 
that in the misshapen paw there was still em- 
bedded an old, flattened bullet that had evidently 
been fired by a native using an obsolete, muzzle- 
loading gun. The head of this grizzly monster 
was perfectly white, and his teeth badly broken 
and worn, so it was obvious that old age had also 
played its part in turning this beast from ‘“ the 
path of righteousness.”’ 

In another case a young but fully-grown 
tiger became an habitual ‘‘ man-eater’”’ through 
having one of the large canine teeth smashed by 
a rifle bullet that just failed to end its existence. 
These examples will serve to show to what dire 
consequences a hasty or badly-placed shot may 
lead when tiger shooting. 

In some of the thinly populated “jungly ”’ 
districts of Assam and Bengal these beasts retreat 
much less rapidly before the advance of human 
beings than do the other great game animals of 
the country. This is due to the fact that they 
are tempted to linger on the fringes of habitation 
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by the opportunities afforded of preying on the 
cattle of the pioneers, and there they remain as 
long as there is fairly extensive cover from which 
to conduct their thieving operations. If the 
surrounding jungle is dense enough these 
marauders move about a good deal during the 
day. In fact they will frequently attack and 
pull down cattle in broad daylight under the 
very eyes of the herdsmen attending them, if 
the charges of the latter happen to be grazing 
close to the cover thus afforded. On the estate 
of which I had charge in Sylhet, a tiger once 
rushed mght through a herd, clawing and biting 
right and left, but without succeeding in pulling 
down any of the beasts that had been allowed to 
feed too near its haunts. Despite the shouts of 
the man in charge at the time, five were badly 
injured, three of them eventually dying from 
the effects of the teeth and claw wounds inflicted 
by the bold attacker. 

Such an event is unusual, however, and a 
tiger experienced in the art of cattle-killing 
seldom makes any mistake in securing its victim. 
The almost invariable method employed by these 
beasts is to spring at the shoulders, throwing one 
paw well over so as to obtain a firm hold with 
the claws ; then the throat is seized in the enor- 
mously powerful jaws and the grip maintained 
till life is extinct. In many cases the cruel 
canine teeth penetrate the windpipe of the 
unfortunate animal. 
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In some of the old natural history books we 
were told that both the lion and the tiger killed 
their prey by breaking the neck with a single 
blow of their powerful fore-paws, but this is 
certainly not the method employed by the tiger 
when a large animal like a bullock is the victim. 
Of the many cattle I have examined that have 
been killed by these big cats, only on one occa- 
sion have I found one with its neck broken, and 
this was not done by a blow from the paw, as 
the usual teeth marks in the throat were con- 
clusive evidence that the victim had been choked 
in the orthodox manner. The position of the 
body pointed to the fact that the bullock had 
fallen headlong, with its head doubled under- 
neath, and the combined weight of its own body 
and that of its attacker had proved too much 
for the vertebre of the neck. 

A young and inexperienced tiger sometimes 
makes a woeful mess of the killing of its prey 
if the latter happens to be a large and powerful 
beast like a bullock, and of this I once found 
eloquent and pathetic proof. 

While walking round the estate in the early 
hours of one morning, I was surprised and rather 
alarmed to hear a deep groan coming from 
amongst the tea bushes on one side of the narrow 
road I happened to be traversing at the time. 
For the moment IJ had visions of one of my coolies 
having collapsed with cholera, which happened 
to be rampant in the district just then, so I pro- 
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ceeded to investigate. A search amongst the 
bushes revealed the source from which the sound 
emanated—not from a sick coolie, but from a very 
sick bullock which was lying, obviously very far 
through, a few yards from the side of the road. 
It did not take long to discover the cause of the 
poor beast’s pitiable plight! The whole of the 
hump (typical of all the cattle of India) had been 
literally eaten off by a tiger, whose claws had also 
deeply scored the back and sides of its wretched 
victim. An old tiger almost invariably kills its 
prey neatly and cleanly, so I had little doubt 
but that the perpetrator of the deed on this 
occasion had been a young beast that did not 
know how to complete the job it had undertaken. 
The evidence of the tracks showed that the 
bullock—a powerful beast in the prime of its 
hfe and strength—had carried his terrible burden 
on his back for fully three hundred yards, the 
tiger tearing savagely at his hump all the time. 
Weakened by loss of blood from the frightful 
wounds he had received, the poor beast sank 
within sight of the coolie-lines—the haven he had 
struggled so valiantly to reach—and was unable 
to rise again. Approaching dawn, coupled with 
the close proximity of human habitation, had 
apparently proved too much for the nerves of 
this inexperienced tiger, as it had lacked the 
courage to stay and put an end to the sufferings 
of its mangled victim. Nothing could be done for 
the poor brute, and I dared not even put him out 
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of his misery as his owner happened to be a 
Hindoo. I had a straw shelter rigged up over him 
to protect him from the blazing sun, but he died 
within a few hours. 

I have reason to believe that the young tiger 
whose death was described in Chapter IV. was 
the beast that was responsible for this deed, as 
that adventure happened within a week or so of 
the finding of the mauled bullock and close to 
the same spot. 

Ordinarily ‘‘ Stripes’”’ is a particularly silent 
member of the cat tribe, and, unlike the lion, 
seldom or never roars simply for the pleasure of 
hearing its own voice. Even in districts where 
these animals are particularly numerous it is 
quite exceptional to hear one making full use of 
its vocal organs, though at night I have often 
heard one utter a peculiar mewing call which 
is sometimes answered by its mate. 

I once listened to what sounded like a serious 
difference of opinion between two of these beasts. 
They were apparently settling the dispute in a 
patch of very dense jungle, but as I was on foot 
and unarmed at the time I did not care to in- 
vestigate too closely as to the cause of the dis- 
turbance. It is scarcely wise to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of the large carnivora unless one 
is in a position to decide the issue to one’s own 
satisfaction, and as I had only a walking-stick on 
this occasion I was not particularly anxious to 
sail right in and take a hand in the job. I would, 
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however, dearly have loved to act the part of 
referee from some secure point of vantage, but 
unfortunately such jungle “‘scraps’’ are not 
advertised beforehand. 

On one other occasion I heard a tiger roar 
from a cause other than provocation by a human 
being. Just before sunset I was making my way 
cautiously, rifle in hand, down a “ fire-line’’ in 
the jungle in the hope of obtaining a shot at a 
deer, when I was startled by the loud, full- 
throated roar of a tiger which was evidently 
just out of sight round a bend. This was followed 
immediately by the crash of some animal dash- 
ing through the undergrowth, and a few moments 
later the hoarse ‘‘ barks’’ of a_ barking-deer 
resounded through the forest. I at once got 
behind some cover and waited in the hope that 
the tiger might come into view, but though the 
“ barker ’’ continued to voice its alarm till I was 
forced to leave by the rapid approach of dark- 
ness, “ Stripes’’ did not appear. An investiga- 
tion on the following day revealed the fact that 
the tiger had sprung at—and missed—the deer, 
so the roar was evidently one of disappointment. 

These are the only times I have heard 
tigers actually roar without provocation—real 
Or imaginary—ifrom man, but, as_ previously 
stated, they will sometimes voice their defiance 
of a two-legged intruder into what they con- 
sider their own domain. The maternal instincts 
of the tigress will sometimes convert her into a 
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veritable fiend ready to attack any living thing 
that approaches too closely the sacred precincts 
of her den, especially if the members of her 
family be small and helpless. Even when they 
are able to follow her in her wanderings, she is 
prone to become aggressive if the trespasser has 
the temerity to ignore her warning growls. I 
have known one to terrorise a gang of nearly a 
hundred coolies who were engaged in making a 
nursery for seedling tea plants in the vicinity 
of a dried-up swamp. She evidently regarded 
the latter as her private domicile for the exclu- 
sive use of herself and her offspring, and she 
voiced her displeasure at this invasion in no 
uncertain manner. I was on the spot armed 
with a rifle, but she refused to show herself, 
though I am convinced that only the odds against 
her prevented her from charging. She even saw 
us off the premises in the evening, and growled 
at us as we were leaving, and I afterwards heard 
her calling to her cubs. These she must have 
removed to a more remote retreat during the 
night, as there were no further demonstrations 
towards the workers on any subsequent occasion. 

Though tigers are, as a general rule, most 
circumspect in approaching their kills, some will 
occasionally show a curious want of caution, and 
utterly disregard a structure erected in an ex- 
posed position by some one ignorant of their 
usually suspicious natures. The following in- 
cident will show with what contempt one of these 
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confiding brutes treated a flimsy erection in 
which I happened to be sitting watching over its 
kill. 

Within four miles of my bungalow was a 
small native “‘ busti’’ where the cattle had been 
sadly reduced in number by the depredations of 
a tiger, or tigers, which had apparently acquired 
an unfortunate fondness for “ beef.’’ The head- 
man of this village had frequently come to me 
with a request for ‘‘ dowai’’ (“‘ medicine,’’ mean- 
ing, of course, strychnine), by means of which 
he could get rid of such expensive neighbours. 
Needless to say, I had always refused, not only 
because I strongly objected to these fine beasts 
being got rid of in this abominable way, but 
also because his personal appearance was not 
prepossessing, and rather suggested the possi- 
bility of his having a nagging wife or mother-in- 
law whose demise would be rather a relief than 
otherwise! A small dose of poison is a very 
easy way of removing such a disturber of his 
domestic bliss, and two little pin-pricks in the 
foot, ankle, or hand are quite sufficient evidence 
to assure an indifferent native official that the 
“dear departed ’’ has died from “ snake-bite’”’ ! 
Post-mortem examinations are rarely conducted 
in the “ jungly ” districts of our Indian Empire. 

To avoid hurting his feelings, however, I told 
him that if he would erect a machan for me next 
time one of his cattle was killed I would do my 
best to shoot the despoiler of his herd, if he 
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informed me in good time. This he promised to 
do, and a week or two later a messenger arrived 
to say that another of his bullocks had been 
killed, and that a machan had been duly pre- 
pared. This was during the monsoon, when the 
weather was not all that could be desired for 
“sitting-up,’ but as he had taken the trouble 
to do as I asked, I decided to go. There was a 
young moon at the time, but it was little likely 
to be of any use for my purpose owing to the 
cloudy sky, so I decided to sit only as long as 
daylight lasted. 

When I arrived at my destination shortly 
before 4 P.M. I found that the bullock had been 
killed by the side of a stream which separated 
the village grazing-ground from the jungle on 
the opposite bank, but my informant had had it 
dragged into the open about twenty yards from 
the spot where it had been done to death. Here 
it was securely tied to a stake driven into the 
ground to prevent the possibility of the carcass 
being dragged away. 

So far so good; but the reader can, perhaps, 
imagine my disgust and disappointment when I 
discovered that the machan prepared for my 
benefit was simply a ramshackle platform on four 
posts erected under an isolated clump of bamboos 
without the slightest effort having been made to 
conceal it in any way. 

Apart from the apparent hopelessness of a 
vigil from such a structure, there is always a 
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remote possibility that the quarry may put in 
an appearance, and if only wounded it could 
knock down the whole “caboodle’’ almost as 
easily as I could upset a “ house” built from a 
pack of cards. However, there seemed little 
prospect of the latter contingency happening, as 
I felt convinced that no tiger would venture 
within a mile of my rickety perch, but there was, 
unfortunately, no choice of anything better. I 
did not feel inclined to trudge back the four 
miles without making an effort to bring the 
thief to book, so I scrambled up and made myself 
as comfortable and inconspicuous as_ possible 
under the circumstances. 

However slight the prospect of a shot may 
be, these lonely watches are seldom entirely 
devoid of interest, and on this occasion a large 
troupe of the common Indian Bonnet Monkeys 
provided entertainment for a while. Very soon 
after I had settled down a band of between 
thirty and forty of all ages appeared in a clump 
of bamboos situated on the opposite edge of 
the grazing-ground. As in all the members of 
the monkey tribe, the bump of curiosity in these 
animals was largely developed, and it soon became 
apparent that they had decided to subject the 
“kill ’’ to a closer inspection. 

Led by an old and beetle-browed male, who 
was obviously the head bully of the band, they 
descended one by one and cautiously advanced 
towards the carcass of the bullock. All save the 
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youngest members of the troupe plainly betrayed 
symptoms of doubt as to the wisdom of this 
inspection, and every few yards the leader would 
stop to hold conclave with his followers, many 
of whom expressed their opinions by guttural 
grunts of various intonations. Sometimes the 
big male would stand in an upright position the 
better to scrutinise the strange-looking object, 
his head first on one side and then the other, 
with a frown of perplexity plainly visible on his 
ugly face. When perhaps half the distance to 
the kill had been traversed in this hesitating 
fashion, the veteran apparently came to the 
conclusion that the limit of safety had been 
reached, and after once more discussing the 
situation, turned and drove his obedient band 
back whence they had come. 

Soon after the last of the monkeys had dis- 
appeared rain began to fall with pitiless insist- 
ence, causing the pith helmet which I happened 
to be wearing gradually to sink nearer to my 
ears as it increased in weight by absorbing the 
moisture like a sponge as it fell. The rain was 
rather refreshing after the hot, sultry day, but 
the heavy clouds which accompanied it put an 
end to all hope of getting the benefit of what 
little moon there was. 

There had been no sign or sound to indicate 
that the tiger was anywhere in the vicinity, and 
darkness was now setting in with the rapidity 
it has in the tropics. The carcass of the bullock 
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grew more and more indistinct, till at last it was 
only by a stretch of imagination that I fancied 
I could still discern a shapeless form, and I was 
beginning to think that my fruitless vigil was 
at an end. 

Whether or not a sixth sense warned me that 
the unexpected was going to happen I do not 
know, but I do know that I felt an unaccountable 
disinclination to move, so I sat on, soaked to the 
skin as I was, till I could hardly see my hand 
when within a foot of my eyes. The rush of 
the swollen stream, the soft patter of the rain, 
and the muffled, rhythmic beat of a tom-tom in 
the nearby village were the only sounds that 
reached my ears. I was quite convinced that 
if the tiger came at all it would have to cross the 
stream, when I would be almost sure to hear it, 
but no such sound had betrayed its approach. 

Suddenly my machan began to shake in an 
unaccountable manner. An earthquake, thought 
I, as such earth tremors were of fairly frequent 
occurrence in the district. Not for a single 
moment did I attribute the behaviour of my 
perch to the action of any animal—far less to 
that of the beast I had vainly waited for till 
now! The oscillations rapidly became more 
pronounced, and I could distinctly hear the 
sound of something rubbing against one of the 
posts supporting the crazy structure I was sitting 
in. Even then I tried to persuade myself that 
one of the village cattle had “‘ missed the bus ”’ 
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home, and was taking advantage of a convenient 
‘ scratching-post,’’ but my efforts in this direc- 
tion did not allay my real suspicions to any great 
extent. 

Things had now taken a very unexpected 
and decidedly unpleasant turn, but, mercifully 
for my nerves, the shaking did not continue for 
long. It was with feelings of intense relief that 
I heard this rather too confiding brute noisily 
engaged at the kill a few moments later, and the 
sound of great teeth crunching flesh and bone 
left no room for doubt as to its identity. 

At the time of my ordeal it never entered 
my head to fire my gun with the object of 
frightening the beast, but in any case I was too 
busily engaged in holding on to have done so, 
even if I had had the courage. By slow degrees 
my scattered wits returned, and after listening 
for a time to the tiger’s noisy meal, I decided to 
‘ get a bit of my own back ”’ by giving 7t a fright, 
as I had no particular desire to sit on in the rain 
till the brute had satisfied its appetite. I could 
see nothing, as it was now, of course, pitch dark, 
but pointing my gun somewhere in the direction 
I knew the beast to be I pulled the trigger. The 
report seemed exaggerated a hundred-fold in the 
stillness, echoing and re-echoing from the sur- 
rounding jungle so as to completely baffle my 
endeavours to hear how the tiger had taken this 
rude interruption. At last, quite an appreciable 
time after the echoes had died away, I heard a 
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sullen plunge in the swollen stream, and a few 
moments later the sound of the beast shaking 
itself came clearly to my ears from the opposite 
bank. Apparently my shot had not alarmed the 
diner to the extent I could have wished, but it 
had certainly roused the village! Soon it was 
astir with excited natives, some carrying flaming 
torches, others with hand-lanterns, and a few were 
armed with a varied assortment of antiquated 
weapons. All were evidently under the impres- 
sion that the cattle-thief had paid the penalty, 
and all seemed equally anxious to be in at the 
death. 

When I had assured them that it was quite 
safe to approach they clustered round me clamour- 
ing for news, and when the head-man learned that 
the slayer of his cattle was not even wounded, 
it was obvious that he had no great opinion of 
my prowess as a “ Shikari.’’ By the light of his 
lantern we examined the carcass of the bullock, 
and my reputation was saved from utter ruin 
by the fact that we discovered that my bullet 
had passed through the fleshy part of one of its 
hind-legs, though the shot was an absolutely blind 
one. I tried to convince him that the marauder 
had had such a fright that it was not likely to 
molest his cattle again for some time to come, 
but alas, even this prophecy was not fulfilled as 
another was killed within three days. 

I did not altogether relish the walk back to 
my bungalow that night, as I was wet and dis- 
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appointed, and the knowledge that the beast 
that had already given me such a fright was 
lurking somewhere in the jungle through which 
I had to pass did not tend to soothe my shaken 
nerves. In spite of the fact that I had borrowed 
a lantern from the village, I am convinced that 
only the sodden condition of my “ topee’’ pre- 
vented it from being raised at least an inch or so 
off my head on several occasions during the 
return journey, and the light from my bungalow 
verandah was never viewed with greater relief 
than it was after this experience. I am not 
naturally of a nervous temperament, but I must 
confess to feeling decidedly “‘ jumpy ” during the 
lonely four-mile tramp along a narrow jungle 
path I had on this particular occasion. 


CHAPTER IX 


A NOCTURNAL EXPERIMENT 


N many occasions, such as the one 
(_ )ecscrived in the previous chapter, when 

sitting over the “kill” of a tiger the 
prospects of obtaining a shot are limited to an 
hour or two before sunset, owing to the absence 
of the moon. In the days of which I write 
electric torches had not reached the state of 
perfection to which they have now attained, and 
even the indifferent ones that were on the market 
at that time were difficult to procure in the 
“jungly ” districts in which I was stationed, so 
many opportunities were lost for want of a 
light. 

Though I had no electric torch I had a power- 
ful acetylene bicycle-lamp, and having noticed 
the almost mesmeric effect this had on such 
animals as I happened to pass while cycling in 
the dark, I resolved to experiment on a tiger 
when the opportunity offered. 

In spite of my failure to settle the account 
with the raider of the village cattle, the head- 
man still continued to keep me informed of its 
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misdeeds, so it was not very long before I was 
enabled to put my project to the test. 

Early one morning I received word that one 
of his finest bullocks had been killed during the 
night, and that the bearer of the news was pre- 
pared to show me the spot where the carcass 
was lying if 1 cared to accompany him. On 
eliciting the information that the bullock had 
been dragged into the jungle, and that very little 
of it had been eaten by the slayer, I felt con- 
vinced that this was an opportunity such as I had 
been waiting for, and resolved to investigate. 
The cold weather had now set in, and as the day 
was still young, I decided to cover the intervening 
distance on foot, so set off immediately with my 
informant. 

My companion proved loquacious, and the 
monotony of the journey was relieved by tales 
of the tiger’s size and cunning, which lost nothing 
in the telling. With true native love of exaggera- 
tion, the marauder was described as a veritable 
giant, and lord of all the tigers of the neighbour- 
hood, though it eventually transpired that the 
teller had never seen it. As we neared the spot 
where the ‘‘ kill’’ was lying it became increasingly 
apparent that it would be through no fault of 
his if my guide ever did see a tiger alive, and 
beyond a certain point he refused to go. His 
services were, however, no longer necessary, as 
from the edge of the swamp where he had halted 
there was a well-defined track leading to the 
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jungle, along which it was obvious that the 
booty had been dragged. An examination of 
this revealed the deep impressions of the “ pugs ”’ 
of the cattle-thief, and the size of these gave no 
justification for the belief that the maker was 
abnormal, but there could be no doubt that it 
was a fully-grown and powerful beast. I had 
taken the precaution of bringing a gun with 
me, so followed the well-beaten trail till I dis- 
covered the carcass of the bullock lying amongst 
the bamboos, a considerable distance from the 
place where it had been pulled down. A small 
portion of the hindquarters had been eaten, 
indicating that the “kill” had very probably 
taken place shortly before daybreak, so giving 
the tiger little time to appease its hunger before 
dawn. 

The spot seemed an ideal one for my purpose. 
The dead bullock was lying almost immediately 
beneath a thick clump of bamboos in which a 
machan could be constructed, and close to it was 
a leafy bush in whose branches I decided to fix 
my light. On returning to my guide, I told him 
to inform the head-man that I intended to “ sit 
up,’ and that I would like him to keep his 
villagers from visiting that particular neighbour- 
hood; then I hurried back to the bungalow to 
make the necessary preparations. 

I had some difficulty in procuring a suitable 
box in which to fix my lamp, and even more in 
attaching the latter securely to the bottom of it, 
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but with the help of a nail or two and some fine 
copper wire I eventually succeeded in making 
it firm. A piece of goat-hair blanket big enough 
to cover the box was procured, and when a ball 
of strong twine was attached to it everything 
was in readiness. Summoning two coolies well 
versed in the art of machan construction to 
carry my rather cumbersome device, we again 
set off for the scene of operations. 

On arrival at the venue of my experimental 
plan, I sent the two men to a considerable dis- 
tance from the spot to cut the bamboos necessary 
for my platform, and while they were engaged 
in their task, I occupied myself by fixing the 
box containing the lamp so that the latter 
would shine directly on to the body of the 
bullock when the light was exposed. It was no 
easy task to make it thoroughly firm and secure, 
and a good deal of string was utilised before I 
succeeded in arranging it to my liking. This 
done, I proceeded to camouflage the blanket by 
sticking small, leafy branches all over it with the 
idea of making it appear as part of the bush in 
which it rested, but if I am to be strictly truthful 
I cannot say that I was altogether satisfied with 
the result. 

To lead the string which was attached to the 
blanket up to my future perch, to enable me to 
expose the light at the psychological moment, 
was now all that was necessary to complete my 
arrangements, and when this was done I left 
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with the intention of returning about an hour 
before sunset. Everything had been done with 
the utmost quietness, so I had hopes that my 
“ brain-wave ’’ would meet with the success that 
I considered it deserved. 

By 5 P.M. I was back, and after lighting the 
all-important lamp I scrambled up to my plat- 
form to see that all was right before sending the 
two coolies who had accompanied me to the 
village, there to await the report from my I2- 
bore, which was to be the signal that my watch 
was at an end. 

When I had settled down on the cushion I had 
taken the precaution to bring, I did not feel quite 
so hopeful of success owing to the fact that I 
could distinctly smell the fumes given off by the 
carbide, and as the evening was absolutely wind- 
less there seemed little prospect of them being 
dissipated. However, the experiment was at 
least interesting. 

Having loaded my gun with ball in the right 
barrel and “‘slugs’’ in the left, I made up my 
mind to sit till midnight if need be; but being 
of an optimistic nature, I hoped that something 
would happen long before that hour, and that 
my device would have proved a glorious success 
—or a dismal failure ! 

After my men had departed I began to take 
stock of my surroundings with a view to ascer- 
taining the probable line of approach of the tiger 
should it happen to visit the kill, as there was 
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always the possibility that it might put in an 
appearance before dark. The spot on which my 
machan was situated was at the top of a narrow 
ridge separating two swamps, the one from which 
the bullock had been dragged being on my left. 
The one to my right was small in size, but the 
vegetation it supported seemed to be particularly 
dense and matted, and as at this time of the 
year it was likely to be dry, I felt fairly confident 
that if the tiger was anywhere in the vicinity 
that was where it would be, especially as 
the surrounding jungle appeared to be rather 
thin. 

As long as daylight lasted my eyes did not 
leave this particular swamp for long, but not a 
sound disturbed the stillness till the blood-red 
ball of the sun could be seen through the 
bamboos almost touching the horizon. Then a 
jungle-cock caused a thrill of excitement by 
suddenly fluttering up from the far side of the 
swamp, to be followed a few seconds later by 
his mate; but it was soon obvious that they were 
only going to roost, as they settled down in the 
bamboos close by. 

Up to this time not even a jackal had visited 
the kill, but a tiger frequently times its visit by 
the setting of the sun, so there was still a faint 
hope that it might appear before darkness com- 
pletely blotted out the view of my surroundings. 
Slowly the flaming rim of the sun disappeared, 
and the jungle was almost immediately plunged 
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in gloom. A small portion of sky visible above 
me rapidly assumed a deep violet hue and became 
dotted with stars, so it was apparent that I would 
be dependent on the light from my lamp if I was 
to get a shot at all. Beneath and around me 
nothing could now be seen, and even the box 
containing the light gave no indication as to 
whether the latter was still burning or not. No 
beam of light betrayed its position to me, and I 
had taken every precaution to guard against such 
a contingency from whichever side the tiger might 
approach ; but I could now detect no smell, and 
I began seriously to doubt that it had played 
me false. There was nothing for it but to wait 
and see. 

With the darkness came the inevitable mos- 
quitoes, and the hungry hordes seemed to revel 
in the fact that they had me entirely at their 
mercy and without means of retaliation. For- 
tunately, I am blessed with a thick hide, but 
even so it required a considerable amount of 
fortitude to withstand their attacks, as at this 
particular spot they were worse than I had ever 
known them on similar occasions. Perhaps the 
swamps on either side had proved particularly 
favourable breeding-grounds during the rains, but, 
judging from the persistence of their onslaughts, 
they were now just recovering from a hunger- 
strike of long duration. This, however, is a 
small price to pay if one eventually bags the 
tiger, but the percentage of animals bagged 
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as compared to the number of “‘sit-ups’’ is 
decidedly small. 

Not a solitary fire-fly relieved the sombre 
wall of darkness surrounding me, and the silence 
was oppressive. The vast expanse of jungle 
stretching for miles on every side seemed to be 
absolutely devoid of life save the mosquitoes, 
whose sibilant “ ping’’ I could very well have 
done without. Seemingly interminable hours 
passed without anything happening to break 
the demoralising stillness, and I began seriously 
to think that the game was not worth the candle 
—or rather the lamp! Time and again I felt 
sorely tempted to pull the trigger of my gun 
and thus end my lonely watch, but a feeling 
almost akin to fear of shattering the appalling 
silence prevented me. 

At last! A sambur deer spoke from the 
swamp on my right, and never was sound more 
welcome. Again and again the peculiar sound 
was repeated, but as the animal appeared to be 
stationary it was certainly not seriously alarmed, 
as it would have been had it winded the tiger 
at close range. For some time the beast continued 
its loud, piercing calls from the same spot, and I 
felt sure that the taint of the carbide from my 
lamp must have reached its sensitive nostrils, 
Causing it uneasiness, if not actual alarm. 

A faint breath of air brought a gentle stir to 
the surrounding forest, as if rousing it from a 
heavy sleep. It also roused in me a devout hope 
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that it would become strong enough to drive my 
relentless persecutors back to their particular 
sanctuaries, as mosquitoes hate wind. Alas! it 
died again before it really came to life, like the 
single sigh of contentment emitted by one in 
profound slumber. The faint beat of a tom- 
tom throbbed through the stillness from the 
distant village, but no further sound from beast 
or bird bade me hope for the success of my 
experiment. 

When hope was almost dead, I became aware 
of a gentle rustling sound which seemed to come 
from the far end of the swamp on my left, and 
for a time my nerves were strung up to a high 
pitch of excitement as the sound drew nearer. 
It gradually dawned on me, however, that the 
rustling was too loud and continuous to be 
caused by a single animal, especially one of the 
cat tribe, and soon the unmistakable grunt of a 
pig informed me that a “sounder” of these 
beasts was working its way through the thick 
vegetation. This seemed pretty conclusive proof 
that the tiger was not in that neighbourhood, but 
I was given an indication of its whereabouts very 
soon after. Suddenly from the village came an 
uproar of human voices, accompanied by the 
terrified bellowing of cattle, and I was positive 
that I heard the deep-throated roar of a tiger 
swelling above the din. Confirmation of this 
was borne to me a few minutes later, when the 
unmistakable challenge of a defiant “ monarch ”’ 
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was distinctly audible, to be followed immediately 
by an increased babel from the villagers and a 
loud drumming of tom-toms. Though I listened 
intently no more hoarse threats from the bold 
invader came to my ears, and the excitement 
amongst the human occupants of the “ busti”’ 
gradually died, but it now seemed evident that 
the cattle-thief had no intention of revisiting 
its victim of the night before. It was quite 
possible, however, that there were two tigers 
concerned in these daring raids, and as I still 
had hopes that one or other might be obliging, 
I decided to sit still for a little longer. 

Another hour of almost unendurable torture 
dragged past without any sign of my hopes being 
realised; then, without the slightest warning 
of its approach, I heard some animal moving 
stealthily immediately below me. Was my forti- 
tude to be rewarded at last ? 

Scarcely daring to breathe, I felt for the 
string that was attached to the blanket, and with 
the utmost care placed the gun in readiness 
across my knees. Anxiously I wondered if the 
lamp was still burning, or if my elaborate scheme 
was to be a fiasco after all? Was it the beast 
I had so patiently waited for? If so, it was re- 
markably quiet in its movements, and after the 
first few minutes of excitement I knew that, 
whatever it was, it was certainly not a tiger. 
Very soon my conviction was confirmed by the 
sound of the visitor making a meal off the 
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carcass, when it was quite evident that the par- 
taker of the thief’s bounty was an animal of 
small size. This disappointment, combined with 
the fact that I was already sucked nearly dry 
by the mosquitoes, was the final blow to my 
wavering determination to continue my vigil, 
so I decided to end it by experimenting on the 
adventurer below. 

Giving vent to my feelings of chagrin by the 
vigour with which I pulled the string, the humour 
of the result was almost sufficient compensation 
for the misery I had suffered at the expense of 
my winged tormentors. The blanket fell without 
a hitch. A strong beam of light streamed directly 
on to the now rather smelly kill, clearly revealing 
at the same time an utterly bewildered civet 
cat! It sat staring up at the lamp, as if 
suddenly hypnotised by the blinding glare, and 
I almost laughed aloud at the expression of 
amazement depicted on its face. Had the tiger 
come and behaved in similar fashion I would 
have had ample time to shoot, and light enough 
to put a bullet in a vital spot, but the insignifi- 
cant substitute deserved its life in return for 
the amusement it had afforded me. At last it 
seemed to realise that this sudden illumination 
did not augur well for its safety, and, with a 
nervous glance over its shoulder as it went, it 
vanished into the surrounding gloom. To hasten 
its departure, and at the same time give the pre- 
arranged signal to my coolies, I pulled one of the 
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triggers of my gun, but it seemed a very long 
time before I was relieved to see the light from 
a blazing “ fire-stick ’’ coming from the direction 
of the village. 

I learned from the obviously scared natives 
that the tiger had visited the “ busti,” and had 
seized one of the cattle that was tethered close 
to an outlying hut; but the victim’s bellowings 
had roused every man, woman, and child of the 
inhabitants, and it was their successful efforts 
to frighten the daring brute that I had heard. 

I was unable to ascertain whether the beast 
had returned to the vicinity of the carcass over 
which I had been watching, but it seemed prob- 
able that it had, and had either got a whiff of 
the carbide fumes, or had seen something to 
arouse its suspicions. Disappointed in this direc- 
tion and being hungry, it had gone to its usual 
source of supply for a fresh victim. 


CHAPTER X 


MAULED BY A TIGER 


IGERS were particularly numerous in the 
district in which I was stationed for the 


last three years of my career in India, 
but they were seldom really aggressive to human 
beings. The splay-footed ‘‘ man-eater,’’ men- 
tioned in a previous chapter as having killed 
twenty-two natives, was an inhabitant of the 
Mangaldai District of Assam where I had resided 
for some time previous to my transference to 
Sylhet. Any tiger may, however, become a killer 
of human beings, and in localities where they are 
numerous it is essential, in the interests of the 
inhabitants, to keep their numbers in check. 

The tigress whose death was described in 
Chapter VII. would undoubtedly have become 
more and more dependent on human flesh for her 
existence had not her career been cut short, and 
when a native is killed by either tiger or leopard 
it is the bounden duty of Europeans in the 
neighbourhood to do all in their power to rid the 
district of such a beast as soon as possible. 

In the third year of my residence in Sylhet a 
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native was killed on a neighbouring estate, and 
the evidence pointed to the fact that a tigress 
with small cubs was the culprit, as the body of 
the victim had not been touched after death. 
Had an habitual “ man-eater’’ been the _ per- 
petrator, the man would at least have been 
dragged into the jungle to be devoured at leisure, 
but the slayer had made no effort to do this. 

Shortly after this tragedy had occurred (on 
the 12th of August, to be exact) I received word 
from the assistant of the estate in question saying 
that one of his cattle had been killed by a tiger 
that morning, and asking me to sit with him over 
the carcass in the afternoon. He was new to the 
game, having come out from the Old Country but 
a short time before, and as he had never seen a 
wild tiger in his life I at once decided to accept. 
I was the more willing to do so as the path on 
which the coolie had been killed on his way to 
bazaar led also to his garden, and I believed that 
by sharing his vigil I might have an opportunity 
of avenging the man’s death. 

Little did I dream that my decision was to 
affect the whole of my future life, or that it was 
to result in bringing my opportunities for seeing 
these fine beasts, in all the beauty of their natural 
surroundings, to a sudden and violent end. 

It was about 4.30 P.M. when I arrived at A.’s 
bungalow, and at once proceeded with him to the 
scene of our prospective vigil. The victim, a 
fully grown bullock, was lying with its head 
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twisted under it in a small open space between 
the tea and the jungle, and a machan had been 
cunningly constructed in a tree growing con- 
veniently amongst the tea bushes about twenty 
paces distant from the spot where the kull lay. 
We lost no time in climbing to this vantage point 
with as little noise as possible, as it was quite 
likely that the tiger might be in the immediate 
vicinity at this late hour in the afternoon. Our 
platform was some fifteen feet from the ground, 
and commanded an excellent view of all ap- 
proaches to the kill, besides the carcass of the 
bullock itself. We had brought cushions, and 
settled down in comparative comfort. 

The jungle immediately behind the spot where 
the tiger’s victim was lying appeared to be almost 
impenetrable, while to our left was an extensive 
patch of long grass from three to four feet high. 
It looked likely country for the tiger to return 
before dark, and we were hopeful of at least 
obtaining a shot. 

Every detail of the scene is deeply engraved 
upon my memory, and the whole sequence of 
events passes vividly before me as I write. 

On the neighbouring trees a large number of 
vultures had already collected, and were sitting 
patiently awaiting the lead of the most venture- 
some to commence their meal. 

The faint, distant voices of the estate coolies 
returning to the “lines” after finishing their 
various tasks could be distinctly heard; while 
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from the “‘lines’’ themselves the barking of a 
pariah dog, mingling with the spasmodic beat of 
the inevitable tom-tom, was clearly wafted to our 
ears on the evening air. 

A couple of crows paid a brief visit of 
inspection, but finding the skin of the carcass still 
unbroken, and too tough for their beaks to 
penetrate, they soon went off in quest of a more 
manageable meal. 

The sun was rapidly nearing the horizon, and 
the dead bullock was already in shadow before 
the first vulture ventured to descend; but its 
example was immediately followed by others, 
and in a few minutes the kill was completely 
blotted out by a seething, squabbling mass of the 
loathsome birds. Fighting, chattering, and tear- 
ing whenever they could obtain a hold on some 
part of the bullock’s anatomy, they would soon 
have stripped it to the bones had the noisy feast 
been allowed to go on unchecked. But this was 
not to be. 

Suddenly, from the black shadow at the jungle 
edge, a dark, sinister form sprang clear into the 
midst of the struggling birds. In absolute 
silence, like an avenging monster from the lower 
regions, it came, scattering the noisy rabble in the 
utmost confusion. There was a roar of flapping 
wings as the vultures frantically endeavoured 
to rise out of reach of the death-dealing paws, 
and in less time than it takes to tell, a few 
quivering bodies were all that remained of the 
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hideous throng, the survivors having completely 
disappeared. 

The whole incident happened so quickly that 
for the moment A. and I scarcely realised that 
the tiger had actually appeared on the scene, but 
it did not take us long to appreciate the fact. 
There, within twenty yards of where we sat, 
stood the unmistakable form, broadside-on, with 
head raised and its tail twitching from side to 
side. It appeared almost black in the last 
remnant of the rapidly fading daylight. 

Whispering to my companion that this 
was our opportunity, we raised our weapons 
simultaneously. Aiming as nearly as I could 
judge in the dim light at the angle of the 
shoulder I pressed the trigger. I was not 
conscious of any report from A.’s gun, and I[ 
afterwards discovered that he had not fired at 
all as he had forgotten to release his safety-catch. 

At the shot it seemed as if pandemonium had 
suddenly been let loose about us. With a suc- 
cession of the most terrifying roars the tigress 
(as it proved to be) came rapidly straight towards 
our tree in a series of somersaults, and roaring 
like a fiend incarnate all the time. It was evident 
that she was severely wounded, but by the time 
I had picked up the 12-bore which was beside me, 
loaded with ball and “ slugs,’”’ the stricken beast 
had passed under our platform where it was 
impossible to get another shot at her. The last 
we saw of her that night was as she fell head- 
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over-heels into the long grass on our left, and as 
the uproar suddenly ceased we surmised that she 
must be dead or nearly so. 

After waiting for some considerable time, 
during which she had made no sign to indicate 
that she was still alive, we descended from our 
perch—not without misgivings that she might 
still have sufficient vitality left to charge. It was 
now almost dark, and such a predicament would 
have been decidedly unpleasant, so in our descent 
we took very good care to advertise our move- 
ments as little as possible. On reaching the 
ground we listened intently, and not without a 
certain amount of trepidation, for any sign of 
life, but as none was forthcoming we were of the 
opinion that she must be dead. However, as it 
is folly to take risks by remaining in the vicinity 
of a wounded tiger that you do not positively 
know to be incapable of doing damage, we quickly 
slipped away to a healthier neighbourhood. 

Of course nothing more could be done that 
night, but on the way back to A.’s bungalow we 
arranged our plan of action for the morrow. It 
was decided that we should ask L. (previously 
mentioned as being one of the best shots in the 
district) to accompany us, as he had had 
experience of this dangerous sport. Though all 
the evidence seemed to indicate that the beast 
was past doing damage, there was always the 
possibility that the wound was not as severe as 
it appeared to be, and it was essential that we 
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should be prepared for such a contingency. We 
also arranged for a gang of ten coolies to be ready 
at g A.M. to act as trackers or beaters in case of 
need. 

By that hour on the 13th (mark the date, 
ye superstitious!) the three of us met at A.’s 
domicile, and at once set off for the scene of 
action, each accompanied by his pet “ Shikarri ”’ 
to act as gun-bearer. Ticka was again my 
henchman, and my “ battery ’”’ consisted of the 
.405 magazine rifle and the 12-bore that I in- 
variably used for this sort of work, and in whose 
“stopping ’’ power I had every confidence. My 
companions also had a gun and rifle each, but 
their rifles were the old army pattern .303 Lee- 
Enfield. On the way we picked up our band of 
trackers, each of whom carried a large “' dha ”’ 
(chopping knife) with which to cut our way 
through the jungle, though we devoutly hoped 
that these would not be necessary. 

When we arrived at the spot where the tigress 
had been wounded the previous evening, there 
was little difficulty in following her tracks to 
the edge of the patch of grass into which she 
had disappeared. Apart from the well-defined 
“road ’’ she had made during her struggles, there 
was a good deal of blood spattered on the leaves 
and branches of the tea bushes through which 
she had gone. 

Before entering the high grass we took the 
precaution of making the coolies bombard the 
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spot where we thought the beast had fallen with 
lumps of earth and stones, while the three of us 
stood with guns at the “ready” in case of a 
charge. There was no response to this fusillade, 
so we proceeded cautiously behind my man, 
Ticka, who was slowly following the spoor under 
cover of our weapons. Both A. and I felt sure 
that we would find the tigress lying dead at the 
spot where she appeared to fall the night before, 
but we discovered that, though she had appar- 
ently lain here for a considerable time and lost a 
great quantity of blood, she had eventually gone 
on. This was rather a blow to our hopes, and the 
knowledge that she was still alive and probably 
capable of being aggressive caused us grave mis- 
givings about the wisdom of following her through 
such country. There was no alternative, however, 
as we could not leave her in her wounded 
condition. 

Stopping every few minutes to listen for some 
indication of her whereabouts, we cautiously 
traversed the grass-land without any sign from 
our quarry beyond the blood-tracks we had so 
patiently followed. On entering the bamboos 
the going was very much easier for a time. The 
spoor was more difficult to follow, but the work 
was much less trying to the nerves, as the jungle 
here was comparatively open and we could see 
some distance ahead of us. The fact that she 
had gone so far without lying down again was 
conclusive proof that she had a considerable 
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amount of vitality left, so it was imperative that 
we should be doubly careful. 

In the sandy margin of a small stream we 
found, for the first time, the deep impressions of 
her ‘‘ pugs.”’ It was evident that she had crossed 
this some time previously, as her tracks where 
she had emerged on the other side were quite dry. 
This might mean that we still had a long way to 
go before coming up with her, and our hopes of 
the early morning had almost vanished. The 
trail took us along the bank of the stream for a 
distance of a hundred yards or so, then entered 
a dense patch of undergrowth through which the 
coolies had to cut a path. Here it was necessary 
to go in single file, so I took the lead as I had 
wounded the animal. 

I had seen many tigers and shot a few, one or 
two of which I had followed up after being 
wounded. Though I had been growled at and 
roared at threateningly more than once, I had 
never been charged by one of these animals, so 
it was perhaps a case of familiarity breeding con- 
tempt. Anyhow, I did not think the risk was 
very great when the beast had three guns to face 
should it prove nasty. 

I had the 12-bore in my hands with Ticka 
immediately behind with my rifle; then came L. 
and his gun-bearer, while A., being the least 
experienced, brought up the rear. Two of the 
coolies were clearing a path with their ‘“‘ dhas”’ 
immediately ahead of us. 
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I had just emerged into a small open space 
when I was greeted with a sound I am never 
likely to forget. 

From the jungle to my right came a succession 
of short, coughing roars—the unmistakable 
challenge of a tiger that means mischief. [ 
could see nothing, owing to the density of the 
undergrowth. In the belief that we could put 
her out of action before she could charge ‘‘ home ”’ 
I stood my ground. I was quite unconscious of 
the fact that I stood alone. 

My companions had, on the first intimation 
that the tigress meant to charge, removed them- 
selves to a safer distance, not unnaturally 
believing that I was following in their footsteps. 

The intimidating roars increased in volume as 
the maddened brute drew rapidly nearer, but still 
I could see nothing but the shaking of the under- 
growth as she rushed towards me. There could 
be no doubt about her intentions, but I had no 
opportunity to stop her. The first view I got of 
her was when she bounded over the scrub straight 
at me. All I had time to do was to snap both 
barrels of my gun at her as she was in the air. 
Before I had time to lower my weapon a snarling 
fiend loomed through the smoke from my 
cartridges and I went down. My gun was sent 
spinning from my grasp, and though none of the 
blows aimed at me struck me fairly, their force 
hurled me backwards. This probably saved my 
life, as the upper part of my body fell away from 
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her when she collapsed, her back broken by my 
hasty shots. Unfortunately for me, she still had 
the use of her fore-paws with which she caught me 
by the legs and dragged me towards her, then 
bit through my left foot. 

It has been said that in moments such as this 
all the sins and omissions of one’s past life flash 
through the brain! Though I was perfectly 
conscious all the time, I have no recollection of 
this being the case, and my one thought was: 
“ How long is this chewing-up process going to 
last ?’’ Perhaps my subconscious brain realised 
the futility of attempting to rake up all my 
“sticky past “’ in the time at its disposal and gave 
it up as a bad job! 

I had no feeling of fear, and felt comparatively 
little pain from the wounds inflicted by the tigress. 
On the report of a rifle-shot, however, a red-hot 
iron seemed to pass through the foot which was 
in the brute’s mouth, and I am afraid that I 
added considerably to the anxiety of my rescuers 
by shouting to them that I had been shot. At 
the report the beast sank inert and lifeless, but I 
was still held a prisoner, as her jaws were tightly 
closed upon my foot, and the claws of her left 
paw were sunk deep in the muscle of my right 
leg. 

When at last her mouth was prised open, and 
the objectionable claws removed, I was able to 
get up and survey the damage that had been 
done. It was quite extensive enough, and I 
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realised that my future prospects did not look 
particularly rosy. 

There was a deep gash in my right arm 
extending from the elbow to the wrist, and every 
bone in the hand appeared to be broken, appar- 
ently by her teeth, though I was not aware that 
it had ever been in her mouth. One of her 
fore-paws had ripped my coat across the chest, 
inflicting minor flesh wounds. With the other 
she had struck at my head, but luckily only 
succeeded in leaving the impression of her paw 
and claws in my pith helmet, which was picked 
up some yards away. Though I have been told 
by fond relatives and friends that my cranium is 
of more than average thickness, I tremble to 
think what would have happened to it if that 
blow had struck it fairly ! 

Her huge canine teeth had pierced the heavy 
shooting boot I was wearing at the time, and 
met in my left foot; and the bullet which had 
ended her life had at the same time made rather 
a mess of my big toe on its way through her head. 
There were also deep claw-wounds in the flesh of 
my right leg. 

My friends, to whose courage and steadiness 
under the most trying possible circumstances I 
owe my life, wanted to carry me, but I managed 
to walk, as I was not suffering a great deal of 
pain, and stopped to bathe my injuries in the 
stream aforementioned. It was nearly one and a 
half miles back to A.’s bungalow, so, as the reader 
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can perhaps imagine, I had lost a considerable 
amount of blood before I reached the foot of the 
hill on which it was situated. Here the world 
began to revolve rather more rapidly than I had 
previously been accustomed to, and I had to be 
carried the last lap of the journey. 

The coolies, carrying the dead tigress, formed 
the rear of the slow procession, and I have 
recollections that their epithets regarding her 
and her antecedents were anything but polite. 
As these had frequently been accompanied by 
vigorous slashes from their “‘ dhas,”’ the skin was 
not improved, but at the time my interest in the 
“trophy ”’ was not particularly great. 

She was a short, thick-set beast, and as there 
were no further attacks on human beings up to 
the time I left the district, it seemed probable 
that it was she who had been responsible for the 
death of the unfortunate native. 

My two injured limbs had, of course, to be 
amputated, but the claw wounds gave me little 
trouble, and, thanks to the skill and devoted 
attention of the doctor who pulled me through, 
I was able to leave for home on the 5th of 
November. 

My great ambition now is to be able to go back 
to India for the purpose of ‘ shooting’’ these 
splendid brutes with a cine-camera. 


CHAPTER XI 
A MOONLIGHT VIGIL 


N this chapter it is not my intention to 
[ aescri the events of any particular night 

while watching over the kill of a tiger, but 
I will endeavour to give the reader some slight 
idea of the fascinating nature of the incidents 
that may occur during any moonlight vigil. In 
some of the preceding descriptions I hope I may 
have proved that even in the broad lght of 
day there are often thrills enough and to spare 
in this form of sport, but it is after the sun 
has set, when darkness plays havoc with the 
imagination, that the real trial begins for the 
novice. 

Mere words can convey a very inadequate 
conception of the feelings of the inexperienced 
sportsman who spends the greater part of the 
night, possibly alone, in a machan in tiger- 
infested jungles, when the nerves, even of an 
old hand at the game, are likely to be kept at 
high tension. For me from the beginning there 
was an intense interest and excitement in such 
lonely watches by the light of the moon that far 
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outweighed the discomforts. Apparently I was 
blessed with a thicker hide than most of my 
neighbours in India, and this enabled me to 
withstand with a certain amount of fortitude 
the attacks of the hordes of mosquitoes that 
assail one at these times. Never once did I have 
occasion to regret these experiences, and if the 
reader will accompany me, in imagination, to 
tiger-land, perhaps he (or she) will be convinced 
that they well repaid the physical discomfort 
they entailed. 

The scene of operations is somewhere in 
Sylhet. 

A cow has been killed at the edge of a narrow 
strip of ricefield from which the crop has been 
harvested, and the teeth and claw wounds in 
throat and shoulder are the hallmarks as to the 
identity of the slayer. 

Surrounding the ricefield are a number of 
high hillocks densely clothed with bamboos and 
scrub jungle, and as the spot is a secluded one 
there 1s every prospect of “ Stripes’ putting in 
an appearance. 

Let us imagine that you have taken up your 
position and made yourself as comfortable as the 
inflexible nature of the machan will permit, just 
as the fiery ball of the sun is sinking below the 
horizon, and darkness, ever in a hurry in the 
tropics, is fast spreading its dusky wings over 
your surroundings. Absolute silence is essential, 
so you must deny yourself even the luxury of 
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changing your position except under dire neces- 
sity, for fear of making the bamboos beneath 
you creak. 

Soon all detail is blotted out, and only the 
fretwork silhouette of the bamboos opposite can 
be seen against the starry sky. As yet there is 
no moon, though it is due to rise in half an 
hour, but the constant flicker of lightning away 
in the far distance momentarily illumines the 
scene with a ghostly light, while fire-flies begin to 
appear in numbers as if the stars themselves had 
come to life. 

The air is deathly still. Not a leaf quivers, 
yet the jungle is full of sound—the soft, mysteri- 
ous whispers emitted by the lesser denizens that 
seek their living under cover of the darkness. 

From the distant native village the rhythmic 
beat of a tom-tom throbs like a pulse through 
the stillness of the night. 

A gentle rustling of the dead leaves which 
cover the ground immediately beneath denotes 
the presence of some small seeker—perhaps a 
mouse, or a lizard, though it may be a deadly 
snake slithering to the doom of some luckless 
victim. 

Presently the clearer definition of the jungle 
against the sky heralds the approach of the moon, 
and it is not long before the delicate tracery of 
the bamboo leaves appears in black relief against 
its pale orange disc. Up and up it creeps im- 
perceptibly. Out of the deep purple shadows 
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surrounding objects gradually become faintly dis- 
cernible in its dim, mysterious light, but still 
you can only guess where shadow ends and 
substance begins. 

Ever and anon a large, evil-smelling fruit-bat 
sails past on noiseless wings. 

Suddenly you become aware of a ghostly form 
creeping slowly, and with the utmost stealth, 
from out the dark shadows of the jungle opposite. 
It moves silently in the direction of the kill. 
Each moment seems an eternity as the phantom 
shape draws nearer, and the heart beats like a 
sledge-hammer as fingers feel nervously for the 
trigger. Now it is half-way across the ricefield, 
and still approaching, but with painful slowness. 
At last! after a few interminable seconds it is 
possible to identify the skulking form—not of 
your hoped-for quarry, but of a jackal whose 
nervous dread of partaking of the tiger’s bounty 
is depicted in its every movement. Two others 
appear as moving shadows following in its wake. 
From underneath a neighbouring tree comes the 
sound of a loud “ plop” as some large fruit or 
nut drops amongst the dry leaves. Like a flash 
the cowardly visitors turn and vanish into the 
gloom with their tails tightly tucked between 
their legs. 

For a time the unwelcome “ ping’ of the 
mosquitoes hovering round you is the only 
sound that rises above the soft, shrill, con- 
tinuous whistle of the mole-crickets whose 
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untiring vocal efforts seem but to accentuate 
the stillness of the cold weather night; then 
a pair of night-jars, sitting on the bare dead 
branch of a blighted tree close by, commence 
their chuckling notes that sound for all the world 
as if they were telling each other funny stories. 
Their cheery gossip lasts but a few minutes, 
however, and abruptly ceases when a huge bird 
sails over the bamboos on the far side of the rice- 
field. It floats noiselessly towards your hiding- 
place. Not a sound comes from the _ beating 
pinions as it settles on a branch so close to you 
as to be almost within reach of an outstretched 
hand. It is clearly defined against the sky, and 
a prominent ear-like tuft of feathers can be dis- 
tinctly seen on either side of the head, proclaim- 
ing it to be a member of that downy-feathered 
tribe, the owls. It is the Great Eagle Owl, the 
largest of all nocturnal birds of prey. Save for 
the occasional slow turn of the head peculiar to 
its kind it sits motionless, a grim, silent figure 
of death waiting for its victim. Apparently 
unconscious of your presence it watches with 
baleful eyes for some small animal or bird to 
come within its range of vision, but these lesser 
jungle-dwellers seem to be aware of the dread 
menace lurking in the shadows and avoid the 
neighbourhood. 

After a fruitless vigil of ten or fifteen minutes 
it voices its disappointment by uttering its 
sepulchral notes, to be followed by the usual 
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piercing scream as it flies off to continue its silent 
quest, and woe be to any bird or beast of suitable 
size on which its dread shadow falls. 

From away beyond the farthest confines of 
the ricefield the weird, unearthly, tremulous cry 
of a “‘se-al’’ pierces the stillness of the night ; 
a cry that cannot but make your pulse beat 
faster, as it is one of the surest indications that 
“ Stripes ’’ is on the move. 

The light of a fire-fly that has flown within 
easy reach reveals the fact that it is still barely 
nine o'clock. 

Another hour drags on without further sign 
of the tiger’s movements. No sound breaks the 
oppressive stillness, and it seems as if all the 
jungle inhabitants have taken heed of the jackal’s 
warning cry. Even the village musician has 
ceased his labours as if he, too, feared to attract 
the striped marauder of his cattle by the charm 
of his rhythm. 

But something has disregarded the tell-tale 
howl! Away to your right a solitary dark object 
moves leisurely out into the open, apparently 
oblivious or heedless of danger. Though in- 
definite in the uncertain light, the size of the bold 
adventurer leaves little room for doubt as to its 
identity. Only that plucky brute, the wild boar, 
would be likely to remain so sublimely indifferent 
in the vicinity of a tiger’s kill, and as he moves 
across the ricefield placidly searching for such 
subterranean delicacies as his sensitive snout may 
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reveal and dig up, it is doubtful if even the 
presence of the tiger itself would hurry his depar- 
ture to any great extent. When he nears the 
carcass of the cow, the grizzled warrior raises his 
head for a moment to survey the strange-looking 

object; then with a “‘ woof” of contempt re- 

sumes his labours, and passes almost immediately 

beneath your machan, when he eventually makes 

his way into the jungle and disappears. 

With appalling suddenness a hoarse, barking 
roar shatters the stillness, making your heart 
create a record in the rapidity of its beats. An- 
other, and yet another, follow in quick succession. 
A barking-deer has been startled by something 
close at hand, and crashes its way hurriedly 
through the undergrowth. Naught but a deadly 
enemy could cause panic such as that. It is 
evident, too, that the enemy has taken little pains 
to conceal its approach, so it must be the tiger 
coming to its kill. 

Ears are strained to catch the slightest indica- 
tion of a stealthy footstep. Eyes peer into the 
shadows, and your excited imagination distorts 
their vision till it is hard to convince yourself 
that yonder rock is not the crouching form of the 
marauder of the local cattle-herds. Surely it 
moves! You tightly close your eyes and open 
them again after what seems to be an eternity, 
only to find that the supposed tiger is still in 
exactly the same position. 

Again the utter stillness is almost unbearably 
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oppressive. Even the mole-crickets seem to be 
awed to silence as if they, too, sensed the approach 
of the mighty slayer. 

Away to your left, in the shadow of the jungle 
on the opposite side of the ricefield, a small, in- 
definite grey patch has suddenly appeared. It 
seems to possess the ghostly property of appear- 
ing and disappearing at short intervals. Its very 
shape seems to change in some mysterious way, 
but it is far too small to be the tiger, and must 
be just a stray patch of moonlight. 

Still the minutes drag on without even a 
hint of the tread of the great beast’s paws, and 
your eyes wander back to the mysterious grey 
patch that appeared so unaccountably. It is still 
there, but—do your eyes deceive you once more? 
No! It zs moving—slowly and absolutely without 
sound—towards you, but still in the deep shadow 
of the jungle. 

Did you hear the faint snap of a dry twig? 
You scarcely dare to breathe! The tiger has 
arrived to claim his victim. 

When almost opposite you he comes to a 
halt on the very edge of the shadows, and you 
realise that the small grey patch that has mysti- 
fied you was the white of his chest. A moment's 
pause, then out into the moonlight the grand 
brute strides. 

With stately, velvet tread he approaches the 
carcass, and in a second more stands clearly 
revealed immediately beneath you. With his 
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magnificent head raised to sniff the air, the victor 
stands over the vanquished—a picture never 
likely to be forgotten by those privileged to 
witness it—then the head is lowered, and the 
sound of great teeth crunching through flesh and 
bone loudly proclaims the fact that the king 
sups. 

Will you shoot or leave him in undisturbed 
possession of his booty ? 


CHAPTER XII 
JUNGLE PATHS BY NIGHT 


T is probable that some, at least, of those 
[ono read this book may have had occasion 

to wander through a wood on a moonlit 
night! It may be that, to a certain percentage 
of these, the dim mystic light has inspired a 
feeling of eeriness—perhaps even of nervousness, 
if not of actual fear—though the woods of Britain 
are tenanted by nothing very formidable in the 
shape of animal life. The imaginative are apt to 
conjure up visions of dangers lurking in the 
shadows such as even they would never dream 
of in the broad light of day, and the effect on the 
nerves is demoralising in greater or less degree 
according to the temperament of the individual. 
The sturdy-minded scoffer is apt to have little 
patience with his less fortunate brethren, who 
may suffer considerable mental torture on such 
occasions; but if he is given the opportunity 
and would like to experience something of the 
sensations that afflict those whom he has previ- 
ously scorned, let him take a walk along a jungle 
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path in a tiger-infested district in India after the 
sun has set. 

I am not of a nervous disposition. Indeed, 
I used to flatter myself that I had no nerves in 
my constitution so far as beasts were concerned. 
A fairly lengthy residence in the “ gorgeous 
East’’ has shattered this illusion, and I now 
have to admit that my hat, on several occasions, 
has only retained its position on my head because 
of the inability of my hair to lift it while doing 
its best to stand on end. On some few of these 
occasions there was certainly justification for 
such behaviour on the part of my “thatch” ; 
on others only the rustle of some small animal 
or reptile amongst the dead leaves close at hand 
was responsible for the fright. 

Perhaps the narration of a few of the incidents 
on which a feeling of nervousness was excusable 
may be of interest to the reader, and I hope even 
the most arrogant of scoffers will permit me to 
retain at least a little of my self-respect. 

Though tigers were more or less numerous 
in all the districts in which I was stationed during 
my sojourn in India, these animals were not the 
sole offenders in the “ hair-raising ’’ experiences 
I am about to relate, and I think the worst real 
fright I ever got was from a boar. 

I had been dining with a friend, and as I had 
had no intention of being out after dark when 
I left my own bungalow I had brought nothing 
in the nature of a light. As I was new to the 
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country, and a scoffer in those days, I had 
foolishly refused the offer of a lantern from my 
host. A small fox-terrier dog had accompanied 
me, and though he was normally a great favourite, 
I cannot truthfully say that I felt any great 
affection for him by the time I reached my own 
domicile on this particular night. 

My friend’s bungalow was fully a mile from 
my own, and the path I had to traverse was 
darker than most in the neighbourhood as the 
jungle trees practically met overhead. There 
was, however, just enough light from a young 
moon to enable me to keep to the path, and I 
looked to “‘ Kim ”’ (the terrier) to give me timely 
warning of the presence of snakes, as they were 
my chief concern. 

I had got half-way without incident of any 
kind. ‘“‘ Kim” had lagged behind, for reasons 
best known to himself, and I was jogging along 
with little thought of danger. 

Suddenly, some distance behind me, there 
was a loud rustling in the undergrowth. Next 
moment I heard a noisy patter of feet racing 
towards me, and I stopped dead in my tracks 
through sheer and unadulterated funk. A second 
later the dog tore past me, apparently flying for 
his life from some pursuer which I could dis- 
tinctly hear but not see. There was no escape, 
and as I had nothing but a flimsy stick in my 
hand I stood helplessly waiting for the “ dunt.” 
Not more than ten yards separated us when the 
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beast stopped, and I sensed rather than saw the 
dim shape of what I had little doubt was a pig or 
a boar. Pluck was never a notable trait in 
“ Kim’s”’ character, and he had basely deserted 
me in my hour of need. Indeed it looked as if 
he had purposely shifted the attack upon himself 
on to me, and was by this time well on his way 
towards home and safety. My legs literally refused 
to move, so I had no choice but to stand and wait 
for the attack to develop. My peace of mind 
was certainly not improved when I heard the 
menacing sound of the brute champing his teeth, 
and I felt convinced that I was “ for it.” How 
long we stood looking at each other I do not 
know, but fortunately the “ dunt ” never eventu- 
ated, and when at last he turned into the scrub 
with a contemptuous “ woof! woof! ’’ my feelings 
can be better imagined than described. 

On another occasion one of my dogs let me in 
for a predicament that was uncomfortable, to 
say the least of it, but this time I had the doubt- 
ful satisfaction of being able to see what was 
going on, as the moon was full and the event 
took place in the open. 

The scene of this adventure was a path which 
was utilised as a trolly-line for conveying tea 
leaf to the factory, and was the most direct route 
to the resident engineer’s bungalow, where I 
frequently spent an evening. It was no un- 
common event to see the tracks of tigers on this 
path, and on that account I never wittingly took 
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a dog with me on such visits. On the night in 
question I had taken care to see that all of them 
were shut up before leaving, but before I had got 
half-way to R.’s bungalow I discovered that one— 
a mongrel with a dash of the bull-terrier in him— 
had escaped by some means and followed me. 
As it was too far to send him home alone I had 
perforce to let him accompany me, and the 
journey fo my destination was completed without 
incident. 

When I left again, at a comparatively respect- 
able hour, a full moon was high in the heavens, 
making the night almost as clear as day. We 
(“ Jock ’’ and I) had successfully traversed what 
I usually considered to be the danger zone, and 
had just emerged from a cutting that debouched 
into a swamp across which the trolly-line had 
been laid. As it was well on in the cold weather 
the swamp was dry, and the vegetation had been 
cut to afford grazing for the estate cattle. In 
the clear light I distinctly saw an animal of some 
kind making its way up the swamp in the direc- 
tion of the jungle, but it was too far off to 
identify. My dog also saw it, and started off in 
chase, as he was not deficient in pluck, but it 
was very soon apparent that his confidence in 
his prowess as a fighter was sadly misplaced on 
this occasion. Before he had gone fifty yards 
he was tearing back to me, whimpering with 
fear, with the beast coming after him in great 
bounds. It was then that I realised that the 
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pursuer was either a tiger or a leopard. ‘ Jock” 
came straight to me for protection, though, 
being unarmed, I was just as impotent in the 
face of such a danger as he was. On reaching me 
he cringed behind my legs, and his adversary 
stopped close enough for me to realise that I 
was face to face with a tiger. Needless to say, I 
did not feel particularly happy, especially when 
the big cat stalked majestically on to the path 
in front of me and calmly took stock of the 
position. I tried to take courage from the fact 
that the beast did not appear to be in the least 
disgruntled by my interference in the chase, as 
it did not even growl. After surveying us calmly 
for a few seconds, it turned and walked sedately 
up the road leading to my bungalow. Taking 
up a strategic position on a bamboo bridge which 
spanned a deep and wide drain which I had to 
cross if I was to reach my abode that night, it 
sat down on its haunches like a huge watch-dog 
guarding its master’s property. I stood waiting 
for some considerable time in the hope that it 
would get up and move on to the jungle where 
it belonged, but as it showed no such intention, I 
decided to take the initiative, though with con- 
siderable trepidation. Slowly, very slowly, I 
commenced to move towards it, with “ Jock” 
still keeping uncomfortably close to my _ legs. 
Few unwounded animals will attack a human 
being who faces them resolutely, or retain their 
ground when approached by one, and this would 
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be Horatius proved no exception to the general 
rule. Though my approach was anything but 
rapid it was more or less sure, and gradually the 
distance lessened. At last the keeper of the 
bridge seemed to decide that our acquaintance- 
ship was close enough, and stood up, giving 
vent to a low growl as it did so. Taking this 
as a warning which it might be unsafe to ignore, 
I accepted the gentle hint and halted while I 
waited for the tiger to make the next move. 
Fortunately for the sake of my nerves I was not 
kept long in doubt, as a minute or two later it 
moved off at a leisurely pace up the side of the 
drain in the direction of the jungle. I watched it 
till it was out of sight, then “‘ Jock ’’ and I made 
the most of our opportunity and covered the 
remaining distance to my bungalow in record 
time. 

Not many days later, while again returning 
from R.’s bungalow along that same path, I 
passed a cow that had been incautiously allowed 
to wander after dark. It was peacefully grazing 
on the grass which grew between the trolly- 
lines, but even as I passed death was lurking 
in the shadows within a few feet of us both. I 
had not gone a hundred yards beyond the spot 
when the poor beast was seized by a tiger, and I 
had to listen helplessly to the whole horrible 
process while it was being done to death by its 
attacker. The terrified bellow of the victim 
when the tiger sprang, choked back when her 
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neck was gripped in the strangle-hold of the 
enormously powerful jaws, to the final gurgling 
groan when she was vanquished—all were plainly 
heard and haunt me still. It was a nerve-racking 
experience, and there was something indescrib- 
ably upsetting in hearing these sounds so close 
at hand. Needless to say, I felt no great desire 
to linger in the vicinity, and my subsequent 
progress to the bungalow was fairly rapid in spite 
of the knowledge that the murderer was not in 
the least likely to leave its victim and follow me. 
During the rest of my stay in this district I 
deemed it advisable to travel by trolly when 
visiting R. at night, and I had no further 
encounters on this particular path. 

In the grass jungles of Assam my _ worst 
scares were due to the presence of leopards and 
bears, and as the latter particularly are rather 
prone to take offence when none is meant, they 
were unpleasant brutes to run up against. Their 
four-inch claws can be used with such terrible 
effect 1f they choose to imagine that they have 
a grievance against the unfortunate offender that 
it is best not to give them too long to recover 
from their initial surprise when come upon 
suddenly. I still have vivid recollections of a 
rather too close encounter with one, but his 
behaviour seemed to indicate that he got almost 
as big a fright as I did. 

I was nearing the end of a long and tiring 
bicycle ride, and as I had been considerably 
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delayed by a leaky valve, night had fallen when 
I was still many miles from my destination. As 
I had had no thought of such a contingency 
when setting out I had no lamp, but as there 
was a moon and no lighting restrictions in that 
part of the world this was of no great conse- 
quence. I had got to within little more than a 
mile of the bungalow without adventure, and 
was wearily pedalling the last lap along a narrow 
path, deep in dust, which ran through a large 
tract of the high, coarse grass typical of Assam. 
As a considerable area of this had been recently 
burnt there seemed little likelihood of encounter- 
ing dangerous game, though in the rainy season 
it was infested by every variety found in the 
district. For some inexplicable reason the fire 
had left a narrow fringe of unburnt grass on 
either side of the path, which limited my vision 
to the path itself, except in the few places where 
the flames had made a gap. 

As the dust that made the going decidedly 
heavy also muffled all sound, my slow and labori- 
ous progress was absolutely noiseless. Thinking 
only of my aching limbs and the nearness of 
my destination, I was quite unprepared for a 
sudden encounter of any kind, least of all with 
a bear. 

Without any warning there was a violent agita- 
tion of the grass within a few feet of me, In the 
stillness of the night it sounded as if an elephant, 
suddenly wakened from sleep, had decided on my 
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annihilation, and my bike wobbled to such an 
extent that it very nearly let me down. With 
the greatest difficulty I saved it from utter 
collapse, drove it forward at a speed which I 
am convinced it never afterwards approached, 
and in very much less time than it takes to tell 
I was well past the scene of the disturbance. 
The path was so narrow that I dared not look 
round to see if I was being chased, but at the 
next gap I got a fleeting glimpse of a black 
animal hurrying across the open with a shuffling 
run. It seemed an insignificant brute to have 
played such havoc with my nerves, but the 
snorts of alarm which accompanied its move- 
ments were pretty conclusive proof that its nerves 
also had suffered considerably, though I did not 
attempt to verify this. I have a strong suspicion 
that my hat really did rise off my head on that 
occasion, but I like to think that this was attri- 
butable only to the jolting of my “ steed’! 

Now let me give the reader some slight idea 
of the thrills that one sometimes experiences, 
even though none of the animals mentioned are 
actually encountered, by taking him into a tiger- 
haunted jungle at night. 

We have been “sitting up”’ for a tiger and 
have, in fact, fired a shot at it, but with appar- 
ently negative results owing to the darkness. 
We know, then, that there is at least one of 
these brutes prowling in the jungle we have to 
traverse. We have three miles of this to get 
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through, as the “kill” took place near a small 
native ‘“‘ busti’’ situated at that distance from 
the main road, and the path is but a narrow 
track worn by the feet of the inhabitants. As 
the trees and bamboos practically intertwine 
overhead a lantern is an absolute necessity, 
and we have brought a coolie to carry it, so 
that we can have our hands free to use a firearm 
should the necessity arise. 

Led by the lantern-bearer we progress silently 
in single file. The stillness of the jungle is broken 
only by the occasional “ plop’’ of some large 
fruit dropping from a tree into the herbage 
below. | 

Before we have gone very far on our way a 
large snake slithers across the path in front of 
us, causing our coolie to stop so suddenly that 
we almost bump into him. Whether the reptile 
is innocuous or poisonous it is impossible to say 
as it glides rapidly into the undergrowth. A 
little further on some heavy animal can be heard 
moving through the brushwood a short distance 
from the path, and our ignorance as to its 
identity causes qualms of uneasiness, but a 
moment’s pause is enough to convince us that 
it is in retreat. It is probably a sambur deer, 
but as it utters no alarm-note there is no means 
of finding out, and we can only hope that it is 
nothing more formidable. It is this uncertainty 
that plays the mischief with the imagination, and 
aS we journey on the courage which we had fondly 
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hoped was ours sinks to a low ebb, however 
outwardly calm we may strive to appear. 

From the gloomy depths of the jungle on our 
right come the sepulchral notes of a Great Eagle 
Owl—the “ Devil-bird”’ of the natives—and I 
have yet to hear a sound more calculated to en- 
courage a belief in evil spirits. The preliminary 
notes are not loud, but a more unearthly tone 
would be hard to conceive, and as these are 
followed by a piercing scream it requires consider- 
able mental fortitude on the part of the uniniti- 
ated to refrain from following its example on 
such a walk as this. There is a native super- 
stition about this really harmless bird that all 
on whom its shadow falls will assuredly die very 
soon after, but it may set your mind at rest to 
know that I am a living example of the fallacy 
of this belief. On one occasion while waiting for 
a tiger one of these handsome owls settled on a 
branch so close to me that I could have touched 
it by stretching out my hand, as described in the 
chapter on “ A Moonlight Vigil.” 

For some time nothing happens to increase 
our perturbation save an occasional mysterious 
rustling amongst the dead leaves that carpet 
the jungle. If we heed our imagination we will 
be sure that these are caused by stealthy foot- 
steps dogging our movements, but in the light of 
day we would realise that nothing more for- 
midable than mice or lizards scuttling to safety 
was responsible. 
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Merciful Heaven! What was that ? 

An appalling roar has shattered the stillness. 
Something violently agitates the vegetation at 
the edge of the path a very short distance ahead. 
Instinctively our’ weapons come up to the 
shoulder, but the comparative calm of the lantern- 
bearer encourages us to lower them again rather 
shamefacedly. A moment later the author of our 
alarm can be heard bounding through the jungle, 
accompanying its movements with short, sharp 
“barks ’’ each time its feet touch the ground. 
It is only a harmless barking-deer, but you 
must admit that your heart is thumping with 
uncomfortable rapidity! From a safe distance 
the “ barker’’ continues to voice its protest at 
our intrusion, but now we can listen to it almost 
with affection, as it at least proves that the tiger 
is not likely to be in the vicinity. 

Though the rest of the journey along the 
jungle path is accomplished without any further 
incident of a very startling nature, it is with 
feelings of decided relief that we at last emerge 
on the Government road, where the light of the 
stars, faint though it be, is welcomed after the 
gloom and mystery we have left behind. Even 
here elephants and tigers are sometimes met by 
the night traveller, but on this occasion we are 
spared such an encounter. As we climb the 
steep hill which constitutes the last lap to my 
bungalow the weird and melancholy wail of the 
“se-al’’ is wafted to our ears from the far dis- 
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tance. “Se-al bolta hai, Sahib!” whispers our 
lantern-bearer. The sound comes from the direc- 
tion of the jungle we have so thankfully left 
behind, and it is possible that even now “ Stripes ”’ 
is slinking along the path we traversed, seeking 
whom he may devour. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE “ SE-AL ’’—WILD DOGS 


made to the uncanny howl that is uttered 

by jackals when under the influence of the 
intense excitement induced by the near presence 
of either tiger or leopard. These animals being 
nocturnal in their habits, this cry is usually 
heard only during the hours of darkness, and 
it is seldom indeed that the “se-al’’ is ever 
seen in the act. Only once have I had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing a musical (?) recital of this 
sort when a tiger was undoubtedly the exciting 
cause, but unfortunately the latter did not actu- 
ally appear in the picture. The incident happened 
during one of my frequent watches over the 
remains of a number of cattle that had been 
killed by a tiger but had thus far evaded all my 
efforts. 

The victim on this occasion was a cow, and 
the carcass had been left lying at the edge of a 
narrow strip of ricefield surrounded by bamboo 
jungle, close to the spot where the man-eating 
tigress had been accounted for, as described in 
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Chapter VII. The slayer of the cow had made 
a hearty meal off one of the hindquarters, and 
was unlikely to have travelled far, so it was 
probable that it would be “ lying-up’”’ on one of 
the scrub-covered hillocks close at hand. A 
machan had been erected in the middle of a 
bamboo clump on the opposite side about twenty 
yards distant, and from this every approach 
likely to be utilised by the tiger could be com- 
manded, but unfortunately the platform had been 
constructed by inexperienced coolies and was 
not very well concealed. It was undoubtedly 
owing to this defect that the “ villain ”’ failed to 
appear in the jungle drama which ensued. 

As the spot was a secluded one, I had taken 
up my position rather earlier than usual as there 
was no moon and [ did not intend to remain 
after the sun had set. I had sat for fully an 
hour without anything exciting having occurred, 
when I was thrilled by the sound of a loud 
rustling amongst the bamboos which covered 
the hillock opposite to me. Though it is most 
unusual for a tiger to betray its presence in this 
way when approaching its kill, there seemed little 
reason to doubt but that the cattle-killer was in 
some way responsible for it, and I raised my 
rifle in the expectation that I was at last going 
to be able to square the account against the 
marauder. My disappointment was therefore 
great when next moment two jackals bolted from 
the jungle, but their subsequent behaviour was 
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perhaps even more interesting than the appear- 
ance of the tiger would have proved. 

It was very evident that both were in a state 
of abject terror caused by something as yet 
invisible to me. With their ears flat to their 
heads and tails tightly stowed away between 
their legs, they raced half-way across the rice- 
field as if the devil himself was at their heels. 
Here they stopped, apparently realising that they 
were not pursued, and both wheeled round to 
investigate. Curiosity appeared to be having a 
violent struggle with their better judgment, and 
their agitation was such that they could not 
remain still for a moment. Ceaselessly trotting 
to and fro, with their eyes glued to the spot from 
which they had appeared, one or other would 
occasionally vary these tactics by standing on 
its hind-legs, like a dog that has been trained 
to “ dance,” the better to scan the jungle. 

I had little doubt but that they had been 
frightened by the beast I waited for, and 
momentarily expected to see the tiger stalk forth 
to claim its victim, especially as one of the jackals 
now showed unmistakable signs of having spotted 
it. As if under an hypnotic spell, it cowered 
motionless, with its gaze riveted on the object 
of its fascination. Then it began slowly to back 
as from some dread presence till it appeared 
gradually to get beyond the range of mesmeric 
influence, when it stood up, threw back its head, 
and uttered the well-known, shuddering cry. At 
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any time it is a weird and melancholy sound, but 
even in the broad light of day it imparted to me 
a feeling of eeriness that was responsible for a 
cold shiver down my spine, 

Both animals now evinced the most intense 
excitement, and took it in turn to repeat the tell- 
tale howl, betraying the kingly presence to all 
jungle-dwellers whom it might concern. Obvi- 
ously they could see their autocratic provider, 
who, though I peered intently in the direction 
indicated, still remained undetected by me. 

It was certainly the most hideous and blood- 
curdling vocal duet it has ever been my lot to 
listen to, but I would not have exchanged my 
position for a “box” at the finest opera ever 
composed by man, Only the appearance of the 
tiger was required to complete one of the strangest 
jungle scenes anyone could wish to see, and this 
was another of the many occasions on which I 
longed for a “‘ movie’ camera. 

During the whole performance both jackals 
displayed the greatest terror, yet seemed to be 
fascinated by the near presence of the lordly 
ruler of their domain and unable to tear them- 
selves away. Two or three times they trotted 
off with the apparent intention of removing 
themselves completely from the spell of the 
hypnotist, but each time they soon returned to 
repeat their performance, like artistes of the 
human stage coming back to render their 
encores, 
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I am convinced that the tiger was quietly 
watching me from some point of vantage during 
this entertainment, but though I stayed till 
darkness rang down the curtain it remained an 
invisible actor in the piece. 

Though the “ big cats’’ are generally respon- 
sible for such musical efforts on the part of the 
jackal, the latter animal is, apparently, some- 
times induced to become “‘hysterical’’ by the 
presence of nothing more formidable than a 
small dog, and I once saw one behaving in a 
similar manner when a fox-terrier of my own 
seemed to influence it to an extraordinary degree 
for no evident reason. This beast followed me 
and my dog persistently—always keeping at a 
respectful distance, however—for the greater part 
of one afternoon, and though the acrobatic part 
of the performance described above was absent, 
the vocal rendering was the same. 

In spite of the fact that tigers and leopards 
seem to possess this strange power over jackals, 
the latter take very good care to keep well out 
of harm’s way, even when under its influence. 
It is an extremely rare occurrence for one to be 
caught, but it is more than probable that neither 
of the “hypnotists’’ takes the trouble to try 
as a general rule. Both the tiger and the leopard 
will kill and eat a dog whenever opportunity 
offers—in fact the leopard seems to relish canine 
flesh above all others !—yet it is very doubtful 
if either animal would eat a jackal unless 
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driven to do so by the pangs of extreme hunger. 
In the case of the smaller of the two cats, 
it may be only because it seldom gets an oppor- 
tunity of capturing the wary and nimble-footed 
jackal; but as regards the tiger, I once found 
proof which, though not perhaps conclusive that 
it will nevey eat it, at least bore testimony to 
the fact that it is not at all partial to jackal 
flesh. 

One of the estate cattle had been killed in the 
centre of an extensive clearing which had been 
newly planted with tea, and the carcass dragged 
by the tiger into a deep drain, where a large 
portion of the hindquarters had been eaten. 
There was no opportunity of watching over the 
remains, as any available cover was a consider- 
able distance from the kill, and there was no 
tree in which a machan could be erected. There 
was a moon, however, and I availed myself of its 
light to walk out to the clearing, in the company 
of two of my pluckiest coolies, at about g P.M. 
This was not done with any idea of getting a shot 
at the tiger, but simply to satisfy a desire to 
know whether it had returned or not. 

When we neared our destination all hope of 
seeing anything was frustrated by the fact that 
the immediate surroundings were completely en- 
veloped in a thick ground mist, but we were 
not left long in doubt as to whether the slayer 
of the bullock was in possession or not. As we 
stood on the road which skirted the edge of the 
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clearing, quietly discussing the situation, we were 
greeted with a threatening growl emanating from 
the spot where I judged the carcass to be, and 
there was not the slightest doubt as to the identity 
of the producer. 

Though I had taken the precaution to bring 
a gun and suitable ammunition with me, I had 
not the least desire for a closer interview with 
the seemingly disgruntled brute, and as the 
conditions were decidedly in favour of the tiger 
should it choose to take the offensive, I deemed 
it prudent to retreat with such dignity as we 
could command. 

To ascertain the result of the beast’s visit 
I went to the spot next morning, and was sur- 
prised to find mute and pathetic evidence of 
a jungle tragedy having been committed. 

Lying on the edge of the drain, immediately 
above the remains of the bullock, was the lifeless 
body of a jackal, and an examination showed 
that the vertebre of its neck had been bitten 
through, but it was otherwise untouched. 

The reading of the tracks plainly revealed 
what had taken place. 

The jackal, contrary to the usual caution 
displayed by these beasts on such occasions, 
had evidently allowed its greed to get the better 
of its judgment, and had gone straight up the 
drain to its tragic meal. The depth of the cut- 
ting and the steepness of its sides had prevented 
the rash adventurer from keeping an eye on the 
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surrounding country, and it had paid the extreme 
penalty for this neglect. The tracks of its murderer 
could be clearly seen coming diagonally from the 
jungle straight to the spot where the jackal was 
evidently so intent on making the most of its 
opportunity that it failed to notice the approach 
of the tiger. One crunch on the back of the 
neck by the terrible jaws was sufficient to put an 
end for ever to the thieving propensities of the 
interloper, and it lay, stark and stiff—a victim 
to its own greed—just where the tiger had 
dropped it. 

This was the only occasion on which I have 
seen a jackal that had been killed while pilfering 
from a tiger’s larder. To those who have read 
these pages it should be clear that the partakers 
of the big cats’ bounty are always very much on 
the alert, and betray their nervous dread on 
every occasion. 

There is one animal, however—very little 
bigger than the jackal—that does not fear the 
tiger; in fact the tiger detests and fears 7 as 
no other animal in the jungle is feared. This is 
the “ dhole,’’ or Indian wild dog. These animals 
hunt in packs, and woe be to any four-footed 
beast they may happen to single out for special 
attention! Even the striped lord of the jungle 
himself has been known to fall a victim to these 
rapacious brutes. The pack, by hunting in relays, 
keep him on the move till he is too exhausted to 
defend himself. They will drive him from his 
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kill without the slightest hesitation, and I once 
came upon irrefutable evidence to this effect 
in a district of Southern India where these 
scourges were rather too numerous. It was 
evident that a pack had taken forcible possession 
of a sambur deer that had been killed by a 
tiger, though one of the dogs had paid for the 
booty with its life. That the legitimate owner 
had not escaped unscathed was indicated by 
the numerous tufts of his fur lying about, but 
the condition of the immediate surroundings 
proved that he had not given up his prey 
without a stout defence. It would have been 
interesting to know whether the conflict had 
ended here, or if the big cat had been driven 
relentlessly till he had succumbed through utter 
exhaustion. 

A description of a sight I witnessed when a 
pack of these brutes pulled down a pig will en- 
lighten the reader as to the terrible nature of 
the wounds these animals can inflict on such a 
victim in a very short time. 

While on my way to the factory on this 
particular day my attention was arrested by 
the sound of angry grunts and porcine squeals 
coming from an extensive patch of ‘ Lantana ”’ 
scrub situated at the foot of a comparatively 
bare hillock about a hundred yards to my left. 
As no wild animal is ever guilty of advertising 
its whereabouts in this fashion without some 
very good reason I stopped to investigate, and 
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was very soon made aware of what was afoot. 
While I was watching, two dholes raced across 
an open space towards the spot whence the din 
came, so I decided to try and get a closer view of 
the proceedings and made my way through a 
field ’’ of tea in the direction of the “ Lantana ”’ 
patch. When I got quite close a ‘‘sounder,”’ or 
family party of pigs—consisting of an old sow 
and several half-grown youngsters—broke cover 
with seven of their bloodthirsty attackers in 
hot pursuit. Unfortunately the father of the 
pig family was not at home, as it would have 
been interesting to see how he, perhaps the 
pluckiest of all the four-footed inhabitants of 
the Indian jungles, would have dealt with such 
a situation. 

Almost immediately one of the youngsters 
was separated from the rest, and it seemed to 
me that a dhole was firmly attached to each 
ear, while the others raced alongside, snapping 
at any part of the wretched victim that was 
within reach. Within a very short distance poor 
piggy was overcome and sank to earth, but the 
members of the pack were not allowed to reap 
the fruits of their labours. 

A number of coolies who had been working 
in the vicinity had been attracted by the din, 
and, being Hindoos bent on seizing this golden 
opportunity of acquiring choice bits of tender 
pork, they soon covered the intervening distance 
with me close on their heels. By the time we 
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reached the pig the only visible sign of life was 
a spasmodic twitching of the muscles, and the 
ghastly manner in which it had been mutilated 
was almost unbelievable. One of its eyes had 
been completely torn out, and both ears were in 
ribbons, while its sides were so lacerated that the 
intestines protruded. 

While the coolies made preparation for the 
removal of their unexpected prize the members 
of the pack hung about in the near neighbour- 
hood, but showed no outward signs of resent- 
ment or aggression. I know of no instance of 
these beasts having made a concerted attack 
upon human beings, or even cattle, but on rare 
occasions single individuals affected with rabies 
have endeavoured to bite natives, and I once 
shot one in the last stages of this dread disease. 
It had treed a coolie, but it could not possibly 
have bitten him as its lower jaw was completely 
paralysed and hung open. 

A single pack of these pests will almost com- 
pletely clear a district of four-footed game in a 
comparatively short time, so it will be under- 
stood that the sportsman does not hail their 
advent with enthusiasm. 

In one of the districts of Malabar in which I 
was stationed for a time, sambur deer—generally 
hinds or immature animals—were frequently 
brought to bay by these brutes in a stream that 
ran close to the factory, and on most of these 
occasions they left one or more of their number 
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behind, but it is doubtful if the life of the fugitive 
was saved by shooting an odd member of the 
pack. 

They are handsome beasts, standing nearly 
as high as a small collie-dog—very red in colour, 
with ears and the tip of the bushy tail black. 


CHAPTER XIV 


A CLOUDED LEOPARD AND ITS CUB— 
BLACK LEOPARDS 


incidents described in the foregoing chapters 

occurred, the ordinary leopard, or panther, was 
decidedly scarce. This was probably because 
tigers were particularly numerous, and the larger 
animal would be little likely to tolerate the presence 
of its spotted cousin in a locality regarded as its 
own. Even members of its own species are not 
permitted to encroach on these reserves without 
a fight if the self-constituted owner and poacher 
happen to meet. 

During my three years of residence in this 
tiger-infested country I seldom heard of an 
authentic case of the lesser animal having been 
seen, but the district was the habitat of the much 
more rare, and little-known species, the clouded 
leopard, or clouded tiger, as it is sometimes 
called, and I was fortunate in securing a speci- 
men in a most unexpected manner. 

This beast, though not so large and powerful 
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as the panther, is quite big enough to prove an 
ugly customer to deal with at close quarters 
and is, like all its tribe, prone to attack when 
wounded or cornered. Ordinarily, however, it is 
shy and retiring in its habits, and is seldom seen 
in daylight even in its favourite haunts. 

Apart from the incident described here, I 
heard of only one other of these rare beasts being 
seen in the district, but as they are much more 
nocturnal in their wanderings than their bigger 
and bolder relatives, it is possible that they were 
more plentiful than I supposed. My solitary 
experience of this animal happened in the follow- 
ing manner. 

One evening, while sitting in my bungalow 
verandah after the day’s work, I heard the usual 
discreet coughs of a native anxious to attract 
my attention. On looking round, I discovered a 
member of a gang of woodcutters employed in 
the jungle in cutting firewood for the factory. 
When asked to state his business he informed 
me, with the air of mystery so dear to the 
majority of Indian natives, that he had news 
that would interest me if I would deign to listen 
to such a humble personage as himself. Know- 
ing him to be a bit of a “‘ shikaree’”’ who always 
had an eye to the main chance by informing me 
of anything in the shape of big game that he 
happened to stumble across in the course of his 
work, I told him that I would be graciously pleased 
to listen if he was not too long in the telling. 
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The news on this occasion was that he had 
discovered a “ bagh-ka-butcha”’ (‘‘ tiger cub ’’) 
in a hollow tree in the jungle, and if I cared he 
would take me to the spot on the following day. 
This was certainly interesting information, but 
as it was extremely unlikely that a tigress would 
choose a hollow tree for a nursery, even suppos- 
ing she could find one big enough, and knowing 
the native powers of exaggeration, I concluded 
that he had found the domestic quarters of a 
civet, or other jungle cat of some kind. How- 
ever, aS he stuck to his statement and declared 
emphatically that it was a “bagh,” and his 
description of the cub being quite different to 
anything I had ever seen in the shape of tiger 
or leopard, I decided to satisfy my curiosity by 
accompanying him to the place on the following 
morning. 

He turned up at the appointed time, and we 
set off armed with the 12-bore and a varied 
assortment of cartridges that would be suitable 
for anything we might encounter. 

After leading me by a tortuous path through 
rather dense jungle for a considerable distance, 
he at last pointed to a huge buttressed tree 
situated on some high ground a little way ahead. 
The tree, he said, was hollow, and had an opening 
on the side farthest away from us, and in it I 
would find the cub. His very evident disinclina- 
tion to venture any nearer suggested that the 
inhabitants of the tree might be of a more for- 
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midable nature than I anticipated, so I thought 
it wise to proceed with caution. 

Loading my gun with buck-shot in the right 
barrel and No. 4 in the left, I began to work my 
way round, with the utmost care, to a spot from 
whence I could obtain a view of the interior of 
this unusual “den.” As soon as I got within 
sight of the opening I at once knew that the 
nursery was tenanted by at least one of the 
occupants, as I was just in time to catch a 
glimpse of a white, spotted portion of some 
furry animal disappearing up the inside of the 
tree. I felt convinced that this must be the 
mother of the cub that my informant had 
described to me, so I decided to sit down and 
await her pleasure in revealing her identity, as 
I was sure she would come down again when- 
ever she thought her unwelcome caller had taken 
his departure. Acting on this supposition, I 
quietly deposited myself amongst some scrubby 
vegetation about thirty feet away from the open- 
ing, and prepared to await eventualities. 

While sitting thus, I noticed that a bamboo 
had, when young, apparently decided to investi- 
gate the interior of its giant neighbour, and had 
found an exit at the fork of the first bough about 
twenty feet from the ground, thereby proving 
that the trunk was hollow thus far at least. 

Though I sat absolutely motionless for the 
best part of an hour, the lady I waited for had 
evidently decided not to receive visitors, and 
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remained “ perdu.”” Even in the shade of the 
jungle it was now getting hot, and as I was getting 
rather tired of my fruitless watch I decided to 
make a last effort to induce her ladyship to be 
more obliging. 

Little dreaming that she was of the leopard 
variety, I walked up to the opening and peered 
into the cavity. In the farthest corner I could 
make out the dim form of some small animal 
that was obviously neither the cub of a tiger 
nor of an ordinary leopard. From the small 
size of the youngster I concluded that the mother 
could not be anything of a very formidable 
nature, so had no qualms about catching hold of 
the bamboo aforementioned and shaking it to 
the best of my ability. 

The effect was rather astonishing! At the 
first shake a huge marbled cat emerged from 
the hole in the fork and came rapidly along the 
branch immediately above me. Her language 
was certainly not ladylike, and her looks plainly 
denoted a hatred of me so intense that I thought 
it advisable not to give her long enough to 
develop the attack she was apparently meditating. 

I fired my right barrel at her, and lost no time 
in getting behind the tree as she fell, just in 
case she was still capable of being aggressive, 
but when she reached the ground it was evident 
that there was no need for such caution, as she 
was practically dead. It was regrettable that I 
had had to shoot her, but all the larger cats can 
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be formidable antagonists at close quarters, and 
I was not inclined to risk being attacked. 

Her long tail and beautifully marbled fur at 
once convinced me that I had obtained a speci- 
men of the clouded leopard, though I had never 
previously seen one. 

My guide, who had evidently been hiding 
somewhere in the vicinity, turned up a few 
minutes after I had fired, and when he saw the 
beast lying dead his expression plainly said, “I 
told you so!’’ though he lacked the courage to 
put it into words. 

A more thorough inspection of the “ nursery ”’ 
disclosed the fact that there was but a single 
cub. This was apparently only a few days old, 
as its eyes were still unopened, but the instinctive 
hatred of the human race was already strongly 
developed, as it fuffed and swore whenever 
handled. We improvised a basket in which to 
carry it, and with the dead mother slung on a 
pole between us, my coolie and I got both safely 
to the bungalow by midday. Here 1 made a 
comfortable bed for the poor little orphan, and 
despatched the coolie to the bazaar to try and 
get an infant's feeding-bottle, though I was not 
very sanguine of success in that direction. It is 
surprising what one can get from a native bazaar, 
however, and he came back triumphant, but there 
was still the difficulty of inducing the baby to 
feed from it. After several vain attempts with 
the receptacle ‘“‘ plain and unadorned,” 1 at 
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last hit upon a plan by which I hoped to succeed. 
I happened to have a skin of the common Indian 
jungle-cat (felts chaus) in the bungalow, and in 
this I cut a small hole through which I thrust the 
nipple of the bottle, and wrapped the rest of the 
skin round the glass. On feeling the fur the 
youngster immediately commenced to grope for 
a mouthhold, and I soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing it sucking lustily from this strange foster- 
mother. 

It throve fairly well on a diet of milk diluted 
with a little warm water, and I had great hopes 
of rearing it, though its disposition at this time 
did not induce me to believe that it would ever 
make an affectionate pet. It still swore vigor- 
ously when handled, and I had to resort to 
gloves as a protection against the needle-sharp 
claws which were invariably thrust out to their 
fullest extent on these occasions. When it eventu- 
ally got its sight, I tried to flatter myself that it 
was beginning to appreciate my efforts on its 
behalf, as it gave up the profane language with 
which it used to greet me, and took its meals in 
a much more gentlemanly fashion. 

When it had been in my possession for about 
a month and had got the length of eating scraps 
of raw chicken with avidity, I went away for a 
short holiday, leaving careful instructions as to 
how it was to be fed during my absence. I was 
most anxious to rear it, and hoped, eventually, 
to be able to send it to the Calcutta Zoo. 
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Whether my instructions were faithfully carried 
out or not it is, of course, impossible to say, but 
I was really sorry to hear that the poor little 
beast had died a few days before I returned to 
the estate. 

Though leopards of the ordinary variety were 
scarce in this particular district, this was by no 
means the case in the other parts of India in 
which I happened to be stationed at different 
periods of my career, and in the Mangaldai 
District of Assam these animals were anything 
but uncommon. At night the unmistakable 
‘““saw-ha, saw-ha,’ repeated at intervals, could 
frequently be heard as one of these spotted 
gentry prowled through the tea close to my 
bungalow, and it was a common occurrence to 
hear the frenzied yelps of a pariah dog rising 
above the hubbub in the coolie lines as one of 
these daring brutes snatched a canine victim, 
sometimes almost from the feet of its terrified 
owner. 

To illustrate the daring of these spotted 
beasts I will describe two incidents, one of which 
may give some idea of their indifference to danger 
when tempted by the presence of a dog. I have 
already mentioned that they will not hesitate to 
enter the coolie lines in their quest for canine 
victims, and instances are on record where they 
have actually chased dogs through the bungalows 
of Europeans, but the most impudent deed of all 
that I have heard of in connection with leopards 
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was told to me by the manager of one of the 
estates in Sylhet. 

M., to whom the incident happened, was 
unmarried in those days, and in accordance with 
the custom of the bachelors of the district he had 
donned pyjamas after having dined, and was 
sitting reading by the light of a table-lamp before 
turning in for the night. His dog was sleeping 
on the floor beside his chair. The night was 
chilly, and the door, which opened on to the 
verandah, was shut. The doors of all the 
bungalows in this part of the world are of glass 
for half their length, and this enabled M. to identify 
the daring visitor. 

The first intimation that anything unusual 
was happening was given to him by his dog, 
a terrier, which suddenly started up and 
growled, the hair on his back standing stiffly 
erect. 

A soft, peculiar noise at the door next 
attracted M.’s attention, and he turned his head— 
to meet the gaze of a leopard staring in through 
one of the glass panes. The beast had its fore- 
paws on the woodwork of the lower part, and 
they had been responsible for the slight noise 
when their owner reared to investigate the 
interior of the room. Needless to say the legiti- 
mate occupant got a bit of a shock, while the 
dog cowered under his chair in terror, but it was 
evident that the unwelcome visitor was also 
uneasy when human eyes were turned upon it, 
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as it immediately dropped back to the floor of 
the verandah. 

The door was not opened to speed this im- 
pudent brute on its way, as a leopard has to be 
treated with considerable respect, especially by 
one who is clad only in his pyjamas. 

The other incident happened to one of my 
native servants while he was on his way back 
from bazaar one Sunday- night—the ‘‘ Sabbath ” 
being the most important “ shopping-day’”’ of 
the week in the planting districts. 

Among the purchases of this worthy was a 
milch-goat, for which he had been induced to 
part with four of his hard-earned (?) rupees. He 
had foolishly delayed his departure on the return 
journey till the sun was nearing the horizon, 
consequently he was overtaken by darkness 
before he had accomplished half the distance to 
my bungalow, which was seven miles from the 
bazaar. The goat, probably protesting vigor- 
ously at being taken so far from the scenes with 
which she was familiar, was being dragged along, 
none too gently, by a string tied round her neck. 

The greater part of the journey had been 
accomplished without incident beyond nanny’s 
unwillingness, but the last two miles of the road 
passed through rather dense jungle, and was 
particularly dark as the bamboos almost met 
overhead. It was on this stretch of road that 
‘““ Abdool”’ got the shock of his life, and his 
hopes of a daily supply of fresh goat-milk rudely 
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shattered. When almost within sight of the 
bungalow lights he was startled by a slight rustle 
in the undergrowth at the side of the road, and 
next moment he was nearly pulled off his feet 
by a violent jerk on the string attached to his 
purchase. He could see nothing, but he was not 
left long in doubt as to what was happening 
within a few feet of him. The night was made 
hideous by a succession of savage snarls, inter- 
mingled with a few pathetic bleats from the un- 
fortunate goat, and the sound of violent scuffing. 
Abdool still had the string in his hand, but 
he was dimly conscious of the fact that there 
was now nothing at the end to retard his move- 
ments, and he certainly made the most of his 
newly found freedom. When he arrived at my 
bungalow he was in no condition to give a 
lengthy explanation, but his face was grey with 
terror, and he could do little more than display 
the broken string and gasp the words “ cheetah- 
bagh ”’ (leopard) and “ bukri’’ (goat). When 
he had regained his wits and his loquacity, even 
his eloquence was as nothing compared to that 
of the broken cord still in his grasp. 

Some time later two goats were taken from 
my coolie lines, probably by the same leopard, 
but I never got on intimate terms with the brute, 
and I lacked the courage to fish for it with a 
goat at the end of a string as bait. 

It is rather unusual for leopards to become 
habitual ‘‘ man-eaters,’’ but when they do they 
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are almost more to be feared than their larger 
relative with similar tastes owing to their greater 
cunning. One such beast was shot by a friend 
of my own under particularly gruesome circum- 
stances. 

This sinister brute had accounted for many 
human victims, mostly women and children, but 
the last act of its career gave conclusive proof 
that a “‘ man-eating’ leopard is infinitely more 
daring in its quest for human flesh than any 
tiger. 

In the district frequented by this scourge was 
a tiny native hamlet, on the outskirts of which 
was a hut occupied by a woman and two small 
children. The average native dwelling in these 
isolated villages 1s not by any means strongly 
constructed, and even the best of them would 
afford very inadequate protection against a four- 
footed prowler of the strength of a tiger or 
leopard should either be determined to force an 
entrance. Fortunately, it is rare indeed for even 
a ‘‘man-eater’’ to attempt to enter human 
habitations in search of its victims, and the 
incident here related is the only one of its kind 
that I have ever heard of. 

In the dead of night a sinister, crouching 
form stealthily approached the outlying hut, the 
occupants of which were sound asleep on the floor, 
as is the custom of many of the poorer villagers. 
The flimsy door was easily forced by the intruder. 
The mother of the two children happened to be 
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nearest the opening made by the leopard, and 
to this she owed her death. Seizing her by the 
head the slayer crushed her skull like an egg- 
shell, and as the children were not wakened it 
is probable that the woman was killed while 
she slept. Her body was dragged through the 
open door to the cover of a swamp a short dis- 
tance away, and there the leopard made its 
gruesome meal. 

The European who told me of the incident 
happened to be in the district at the time, and 
decided to make an effort to bring the career of 
the ‘‘ man-eater’’ to an end. On inspecting the 
spot where the pitiful remains lay he discovered 
that there was no tree in which a machan could 
be constructed in the vicinity, so he had a pit 
dug from which he intended to watch later on. 
In this he ensconced himself just before sunset. 
Surmising that such a daring brute would have 
little fear of a light, he hung a lantern on 
a bamboo pole to enable him to see the beast 
should it return after dark, as there was no 
moon. 

After hours of torture in his cramped quarters 
his patience and fortitude were rewarded. 
Shortly before midnight a dark form sneaked 
past the pole, glancing up at the light as it did 
so, but it gave no other indication of suspicion. 
It stole across the few intervening yards to the 
woman's body, then lowered its head and seized 
her by the neck. At that moment a shot rang 
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out, and the leopard sank lifeless with its teeth 
still buried in the flesh of its victim. 

Though leopards were so numerous, the nature 
of the vegetation in these parts did not permit 
of many personal interviews with these cunning 
brutes. On rare occasions a fleeting glimpse of 
one was had as it crossed one or other of the 
roads traversing the estate, but it was while 
riding or driving along one of the thoroughfares 
leading through the grass jungle typical of the 
district that they were most frequently seen, 
particularly in the evening, or at night by the dim 
light of the ‘ buggy ’’ lamps. On such occasions 
it was often a matter of considerable difficulty 
to persuade the horse to pass a spot where one 
had been encountered, and it invariably showed 
unmistakable signs of fear. 

It was in this part of the world that I once 
had the good fortune to get a “close-up” view 
of a black leopard. 

There was a full moon shining from a cloudless 
“cold weather ’ sky at the time, and the magic 
of its rays enhanced the beauty of the scene. On 
going out to my verandah after dinner, I saw by 
the clear light a large, dark object on the tennis 
court which was close to the bungalow. Little 
dreaming that it was one of the great cats, I 
went out to discover what the object was. There 
happened to be a small peach tree growing close 
to the end of the court nearest to me, and this 
I was able to utilise to enable me to get a closer 
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view. In my ignorance as to the nature of the 
beast I had omitted to take a weapon of any 
sort with me, nor was I particularly circumspect 
in my approach, but I did take the precaution to 
keep the peach tree between me and the object 
that puzzled me. Luckily the intervening space 
which I had to traverse was turfed, so I made 
no sound. On reaching the tree and peering 
through the branches, I was thrilled to discover 
that I was within five or six yards of one of the 
rarest and most interesting animals to be found 
in India—a black panther. The beautiful beast 
was sprawling on its back, rolling itself from side 
to side, and utterly unconscious of my presence. 
It was like an enormous black domestic “ tabby,”’ 
and no thought of a weapon entered my head as 
I watched it, fascinated, till it rose, shook itself, 
then walked leisurely off the court and dis- 
appeared amongst the tea bushes which sur- 
rounded it. 

On two other occasions during my sojourn 
in India I saw these rare beasts in the southern 
part of the peninsula. One had been shot by a 
native; the other, I regret to say, was poisoned— 
by a European ! 

In connection with this latter animal a friend 
had a rather curious experience which might 
very easily have led to serious consequences. 

In a district of Malabar he, another friend, 
and I were out snipe shooting one day, and at the 
time of the incident were traversing a swamp 
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in which was situated a large patch of “ screw- 
pine’ jungle, separated from the main bamboo 
jungle by a narrow strip of “ paddy”’ field. A. 
and I decided to work round the right side of the 
screw-pines, while B. elected to go through the 
narrow part on the chance of picking up an odd 
snipe or two before reaching the end of it. 

About five minutes after we had separated, 
my companion and I heard a shot from B.’s gun, 
but as he was hidden from view we did not know 
what he had fired at, though we naturally con- 
cluded that it was a snipe or a jungle-fowl. On 
reuniting he told us of his experience. 

He had seen no snipe, but very soon after 
entering the narrow strip of swamp a large, jet- 
black animal suddenly sprang out of the “ pines ”’ 
a short distance ahead of him, and made for the 
main jungle in a series of graceful bounds. B., 
taken utterly by surprise, did not stop to think 
of the possible consequences of his action, and 
hastily fired a charge of No. 8 shot at it as it 
was disappearing amongst the bamboos on the 
opposite side, The moment he had pulled the 
trigger he realised that he had fired at a black 
panther with a charge of “snipe-shot,” but, 
luckily for him, the beast continued its course, 
and only gave vent to its indignation with an 
angry snarl. 

Now comes the sequel ! 

A week or two after this one of the Europeans 
in the district had a large dog carried away by a 
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panther, and as the dog was a rather valuable 
one, he determined to have his revenge. One of 
his coolies discovered the remains of his canine 
friend not very far away from his bungalow, 
but as he was not particularly anxious to “ sit 
up’’ on the chance of a shot at the culprit, 
he decided to “doctor” the remains with 
strychnine ! 

Next morning a beautiful black leopard was 
found lying dead within a few yards of the 
remains of its victim. 

When skinning the poor poisoned beast, a 
large number of pellets were discovered just 
under the skin of the left flank, and as these 
proved to be No. 8, there could be little doubt 
but that this was the beast that B. had peppered 
so shortly before. 

It is, of course, generally known that these 
black leopards do not belong to a distinct species, 
but are examples of one of Nature’s methods 
of experimenting known as “melanism.” A 
black cub is sometimes found in a litter of ordin- 
ary ones, both of whose parents were of the 
normal type, and it is a curious fact that these 
‘sports’ occur much more frequently in the 
case of the panther of India and its cousin, the 
jaguar of South America, than in any of the 
other members of the carnivore. Whether the 
black pigment has any effect on the character 
of the beast so affected or not I do not pretend 
to know, but certain it is that in the majority of 
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such cases the temper of the animal is even less 
“angelic ” than is that of the ordinary type. 

In certain lights the spots on the skin can be 
seen like the pattern on “watered’’ silk, and 
the coat of the one whose death is described 
above had in addition the beautiful velvety 
gloss so characteristic of the fur of the great cats 
when in the prime of their existence. 


CHAPTER XV 
ELEPHANTS 


OON after my arrival in India I was sent to 
Gon of the outlying coffee estates in the North 

Wynaad District of Malabar, and from a 
sporting point of view I was soon to find that 
it left little to be desired. What interested me 
more than anything else, however, was the fact 
that close to the estate on which I was to work 
was situated one of the Government “ kraals’”’ 
to which newly caught elephants were brought to 
be trained, and it was a centre of operations for 
the capture of these useful animals which were 
plentiful in the surrounding jungle. 

Unlike its African relative, the Indian elephant 
is not appreciably decreasing in numbers. The 
herds of varying size that are to be found in 
suitable localities throughout the peninsula are 
strictly preserved by Government, and so long 
as the individual members behave themselves 
they are the most privileged of all the four-footed 
inhabitants of the jungle. None may be shot 
except in self-defence, or unless one happens to 
be proscribed as a “ rogue.’’ Occasionally one of 
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the older bulls is driven out of a herd by his 
younger and more vigorous rivals, when he almost 
invariably becomes savage and a very real menace 
to the life and property of man. Sooner or later 
a human being is killed, then the habitat and 
description of the miscreant are advertised in the 
daily papers, and a price put upon his head. 
Every native in the district who is the possessor 
of a firearm, however prehistoric, puts a bullet 
into him whenever he has an opportunity to do 
so without risk to himself, in the hope of obtain- 
ing the Government reward by a lucky shot. 
If there is no European in the locality capable of 
putting an end to his existence, the poor brute 
usually dies a lingering death, and while he lives 
his many wounds do not tend to improve his 
temper. 

In the district at this time one particularly 
vindictive “‘rogue’’ terrorised a wide area and 
killed several natives before he was shot. He 
used to haunt the vicinity of the main road 
between two villages, so that few dared to risk 
the journey from one to the other on foot. His 
first act of violence was to kill the native baker 
who brought our daily supply of bread. I saw 
the remains of this poor wretch, and if ever a 
human being was literally pounded to a Jelly he 
was. He appeared to have been chased for about 
half a mile, as our bread for that day lay 
scattered at intervals along the road, marking 
the beginning and end of the tragic race. Any 
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normal elephant would probably have stopped 
to sample the new loaves, but this mad brute 
was bent on mischief. Having caught his victim, 
he had apparently knelt on the man and gored 
him with his tusks—but I will spare the reader 
the details, as the sight was a particularly ghastly 
one. 

The native ‘“ dak-wallah,’’ or letter-carrier, 
only saved himself from a similar fate by spend- 
ing the night in a tree, arriving next morning 
more dead than alive from fright and cold. After 
that the seven miles which separated us from our 
post town were considered “‘ unhealthy ”’ by the 
postal authorities, and we were practically cut 
off from the outside world for a time. 

Several unsuccessful attempts were made by 
the Europeans in the district to end the career of 
this dangerous brute, but he was able to dis- 
criminate between an armed “Sahib” and an 
unarmed native, and cunningly avoided trying 
conclusions with the former. His deeds of pillage 
and murder went on unchecked for a considerable 
time, but at last the situation became so grave 
that it was deemed necessary to take some con- 
certed action against him. Three planters, each 
armed with a heavy rifle, and acting on informa- 
tion received as to his whereabouts, one day 
went after him, and after a long stern chase 
succeeded in bringing him down. 

Strangely enough this beast never once took 
the offensive after the first shot struck him, 
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though he had previously been only too ready to 
attack any defenceless individual who had the 
misfortune to cross his path. Such diffidence in 
attacking is by no means a usual trait in the 
character of a “ rogue,”’ and if the first shot fails 
to kill or severely cripple him, the hunter is very 
apt to become the hunted. On one occasion a 
friend spent an unpleasant and nerve-wracking 
time under a shelving rock with one of these 
brutes down on its knees feeling for him with 
its trunk, which, fortunately, was scarcely long 
enough to reach him. His rifle had been dropped 
in his hurry to get to cover, and he had no means 
of retaliation, but greatly to his relief the elephant 
soon tired of its efforts and left, though it was 
some time before the badly scared sportsman 
dared to venture into the open again. 

At the time of which I write, elephants in this 
district were usually captured by means of “ pit- 
falls,’ which were dug in groups in likely glades 
in the jungles most frequented by the herds. 
The surface measurements of these pits were 
about twelve feet square, and they were about 
the same number of feet in depth, but narrowed 
slightly towards the bottom. About a third of 
the depth was carefully padded with dried grass 
and brushwood to break the fall of any of the 
ponderous beasts that had the misfortune to 
tumble in. The covering was composed of twigs 
and small branches, supported on thicker boughs, 
and then covered lightly with soil and fallen 
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leaves, the deception being so perfect that any- 
one hunting in their neighbourhood was quite 
likely to act the part intended for the elephants 
if he failed to see the warning notice stuck up on 
a tree in the vicinity. Sometimes the tracks of 
the big beasts almost led me to believe that they, 
too, could read, as they managed to thread their 
way between the pits in a remarkable manner. 
Their wonderful noses, the tips of which are 
carried so near the ground, probably tell them 
many secrets | 

These pits were regularly inspected by the 
forest guard, whose duty it was to report a 
capture immediately to the forest officer in charge 
of the district, and as that official was a friend of 
mine, I was the privileged spectator of many 
interesting scenes. 

Perhaps the most impressive of all these was 
the capture of a large bull elephant whose reputa- 
tion was not entirely above suspicion, as he had 
become a solitary wanderer, and was believed to 
be the perpetrator of two murderous attacks on 
natives, though the evidence against him was 
not conclusive. When such an animal becomes a 
recluse it is as well, if possible, to keep an eye 
on his movements, so the District Forest Officer 
had had him watched by some of his native 
assistants under the supervision of the head 
guard. But for the pleadings of this individual 
that particular elephant would probably have 
been shot, but the beast was a magnificent speci- 
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men with a fine pair of tusks, and the head 
guard was anxious to get him alive. In the 
early hours of one morning the tusker was dis- 
covered feeding in the vicinity of a group of 
pits, when his watchers seized the opportunity 
skilfully to manoeuvre him into one of them. 
The news of his downfall was immediately com- 
municated to the District Forest Officer, but he 
decided to postpone the release of the captive till 
the following morning, as it was too late to com- 
plete the operation that day. I was asked to be 
at the kraals at an early hour next morning, 
where he would meet me with his favourite 
elephant, and before daylight was far advanced 
we were swinging along at a good five miles an 
hour, my companion being armed with a double- 
barrelled 8-bore rifle for use only in case of 
emergency. 

The scene of the “ fall’? was not very far 
from the kraals, so it was not long before we 
were in the midst of an excited throng of natives 
—men, women, and children. The coolies who 
had been sent off at daybreak to make the 
necessary preparations appeared to have brought 
not only their wives and families, but grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, and all other relatives 
into the bargain, to see the fun. They were 
gathered round what seemed to be a heaving 
mound of earth in the centre of a small open 
glade, and a closer inspection proved the mound to 
be the back of the captive bull, who was making 
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strenuous efforts to dig himself out. It was 
at once apparent that he was an exceptionally 
fine beast with thick, heavy tusks, and as these, 
like his forehead, were liberally smeared with 
the red soil common to this district, he had a 
particularly sanguinary appearance. His small, 
bloodshot eyes, glaring vindictively at all who 
came within his range of vision, certainly did 
nothing to dispel the doubt as regards his 
reputation. 

Three tame female elephants, trained by man 
to act the part of traitors to their species, were 
brought up, and all was in readiness to com- 
mence operations. The first step towards his 
removal from the pit was to get two strong ropes 
over his head, no easy matter, as he made good 
use of his trunk in preventing its accomplish- 
ment; but they were secured at last, and made 
fast to a tame elephant on either side of him. 
Now the process of filling in the hole was begun, 
bundles of brushwood having been cut and tied 
by the coolies for this purpose, and one could 
not but be impressed by the sagacity shown by 
the great beast in utilising these to the best 
advantage as they were thrown in. Each one 
was lifted in his trunk and placed carefully where 
it was most needed, just as a farm-hand places 
the sheaves in the construction of a stack of corn. 
He seemed to realise that they were intended to 
assist him to get out. 

Gradually his huge bulk rose higher and 
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higher, till at last he could almost get his fore- 
feet over the edge of the pit. At this juncture 
another rope was secured to one of his hind legs 
just above the foot, and attached to the third 
elephant. When eventually he stepped out, only 
to find three shameless females of his own species 
preventing his escape, his opinion of the opposite 
sex cannot have been of a very flattering nature. 

It was very soon evident that he did not 
intend to submit to this ignominy without a 
desperate struggle, and it was also obvious that 
the three tame animals would not be able to 
hold him for long without assistance. The one 
on which we had ridden was deputed to help, 
but even then the captive could not be subdued, 
and by the afternoon had been forced only about 
half a mile from the scene of his downfall. Here 
it was decided to tie him up and send for some 
powerful tuskers to take him in hand, as the 
smaller female elephants were rapidly becoming 
exhausted with the struggle. Meanwhile every 
available rope and chain was requisitioned to 
make him secure. 

Unfortunately we could not stay longer, but 
my last glimpse of him proved that his spirit 
was still far from broken, as he was straining at 
his fetters with all his ponderous weight and 
strength. The poor brute was not destined to 
become the slave of man, however, as he died 
next day, probably as the result of the severe 
strain of his vain efforts to regain his freedom. 
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When riding on elephant-back through jungle 
one cannot but be struck by the marvellous quiet- 
ness with which these huge animals move. The 
undergrowth slithers along the smooth, leathery 
skin, and slips back into place almost without 
sound as the beast passes through, and our 
mount’s feet, though a good twelve inches in 
diameter, fall in silent rhythm, as though en- 
cased in velvet. His knowledge of the, to me, 
unintelligible jargon of the ‘‘ mahout’’ might 
almost lead one to believe that the two had been 
brought up together. At a quietly spoken word 
of command from his puny master the beast places 
the base of his trunk against a small tree obstruct- 
ing our path, and with what appears to be a 
very gentle push from his mighty muscles the tree 
is irresistibly borne to the ground. A_ branch 
protruding across our line of route is broken off 
by the ever-ready trunk, and is usually conveyed 
to the mouth to be sampled as an article of diet. 
If to his liking, it is stripped of its leaves by the 
simple process of pulling it through his closed 
jaws; if uneatable, it is used as a fly-switch, 
thus making it clear to the riders on his back 
that he does not believe in waste of effort. The 
steep banks of a small ravine are negotiated by 
the animal sitting down and sliding to the bottom, 
with his fore-feet stuck well out in front of him, 
and this is infinitely more comfortable to the 
human beings he carries than the scramble up 
the opposite side. 
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Though interesting, it cannot be said that 
riding on the back of a “ pad” elephant (t.e., 
one that has been saddled with a small mattress 
made for the purpose) is at any time a comfort- 
able mode of progression to the uninitiated, and 
certainly the acme of discomfort 1s reached when 
such a mount chooses to be “a law unto itself ”’ 
and runs away with its riders. I once had such 
an experience and am not at all anxious to 
repeat it. Fortunately the incident happened in 
grass land where there were no trees by which 
the beast could rid itself of its burden, as some 
are very ready to do if such a means happens to 
be at hand. Even so, I retained my seat only 
at the cost of a considerable amount of skin from 
my fingers, thanks to the chafing of the ropes 
to which [ clung in desperation. If the drastic 
punishment meted out to it by its mahout had 
not speedily brought it to a more reasonable 
frame of mind, it would certainly have got rid 
of its one and only European rider at least within 
a very few minutes. This elephant was a particu- 
larly nervous beast, and rather addicted to 
behaviour of that sort without any adequate 
reason. On this occasion the sudden rush of a 
pig in the grass close to its feet had proved too 
much for its delicate nerves, but many otherwise 
staunch elephants seem to object to pigs on 
principle, and have a wholesome respect for the 
“tushes ’’ of the wild boar. 

Reference has already been made to the 
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silence with which these animals can move in 
their native jungles, and as my first encounter 
with a really wild elephant gave an excellent 
illustration of this I will relate it. 

I was shooting in the jungles of the Province 
of Coorg, in Southern India, with two com- 
panions, when we suddenly found ourselves within 
a comparatively short distance of a solitary 
tusker elephant which was peacefully feeding. 
The three of us were young and very inexperi- 
enced or we might have acted differently, but 
the beast was up-wind from us and apparently 
quite unconscious of our presence, so we decided 
to sit down and watch him for a bit. His methods 
were a revelation, at least to me, and foolish as 
our subsequent behaviour may have been, I 
have always looked back on the incident with 
pleasure. 

The meal was no? conducted in silence. By 
placing one of his huge fore-feet against one of 
the younger bamboos of a clump it was brought 
crashing to the ground, then stripped of every 
leaf by coiling the tip of his trunk round the 
thick end and running it up to the top, retaining 
the leaves in the coil as he did so. The whole 
operation seemed as simple to the tusker as 
stripping the ears from a head of corn between 
the thumb and finger would be to a human being, 
and the result was very similar. Having con- 
veyed them to his mouth, he then broke a leafy 
branch from a nearby bush and used it as a 
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switch to keep the numerous flies from settling 
on him, though it seemed ridiculous to suppose 
that any fly could make itself felt through that 
thick hide. Watching this beast conclusively 
proved to me that the skin of an elephant is very 
much more sensitive than its appearance would 
suggest, as most of his time, when not engaged 
in feeding, was spent in protecting it either 
against the attacks of insects or from the heat of 
the sun. Sometimes he would collect a little 
heap of dust and leaves by sweeping movements 
of his trunk, then work the coiled tip under it 
and lift the heap neatly to his back, where it was 
thinly sprinkled. I felt sure I could see an 
indication of pleasure in his expression as the 
leaves trickled down his sides. 

All this time he was gradually working nearer 
to where we sat, and we realised that something 
would have to be done if we were to keep him 
at a safe distance. After a whispered consulta- 
tion we arranged that, at a given signal, we 
would all shout together, feeling sure, in our 
ignorance, that this would make him crash away 
through the jungle in a panic of alarm. Little 
did we know the ways of elephants! Our shouts 
had exactly the opposite effect to what we hoped. 
The big beast, on hearing them, stood stock still 
for a moment, then took a few steps towards us 
and extended his trunk straight in front of him 
to get our wind. Now it was we who were 
alarmed, as we were not at all sure of his inten- 
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tions, but we remained absolutely still, and he 
failed to see us. His trunk continued to probe 
the wind in search of us, but he came no nearer. 
The weapons with which we were armed were 
utterly inadequate to deal with a_ charging 
elephant, so we were fortunate in the fact that 
the beast was apparently of a placid disposition. 

When at last he seemed to have satisfied his 
curiosity as to our position, he stood for a few 
moments with his trunk pointing straight at us, 
then turned and simply faded into the jungle 
without a sound. The undergrowth was so thick 
as to make it extremely difficult for even a human 
being to get through it quietly, and we could 
hardly believe it possible that he had really 
gone. 

It has always struck me as being extra- 
ordinary how quickly these great brutes become 
subservient to the will of man. In the kraals 
of which I have spoken I had many opportunities 
of witnessing the progress in the education of the 
beasts I saw released from the pits. The head 
trainer at this establishment told me the interest- 
ing fact that if he could induce a newly captured 
animal to succumb to the temptation offered by 
the inclusion of “ jaggery’’ (crude sugar) in its 
daily menu, and so end the hunger-strike custom- 
ary with elephants in the first few days of their 
captivity, he had little subsequent trouble in 
teaching it. 

To give an instance of the rapidity with which 
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elephants learn to respect the power of a human 
being, I will describe some incidents in the train- 
ing of a large female whose capture I had wit- 
nessed, and this may be taken as a typical 
example of the behaviour of all but the most 
vicious. 

When first put into her temporary prison, 
built of immensely strong teak beams, she was 
just about as obstreperous and unruly as the 
worst of her kind. If anyone went near her 
quarters, she immediately coiled her trunk and 
charged the beams viciously in a determined 
attempt to get at her hated enemy, with, of 
course, the sole result of taking a large amount 
of skin off the base of that organ. Naturally, 
she was not encouraged to damage herself in this 
way more often than was necessary, but even so 
she made a nasty mess of her face by making 
the most of her opportunities to show her ani- 
mosity. On visiting her a few days later, I 
was surprised to find her in a very much more 
chastened spirit, and though certainly not tame, 
she had at least made considerable progress 
towards docility. 

The native who had been entrusted with her 
training was anxious to show me how much he 
had accomplished in this short space of time, 
and for the purpose of doing so got into the 
kraal beside her. I must here explain that the 
beams of which these quarters are built are set 
very wide apart, so as to permit of the trainer 
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slipping in and out with ease—a very necessary 
precaution, as will be seen by subsequent events ! 

The moment her teacher went near her she 
showed very evident signs of uneasiness, which, 
I am afraid, pointed to the fact that the early 
training of elephants necessitates a certain amount 
of corporal punishment, but if it is no more 
drastic than what I saw inflicted, the most tender- 
hearted need not grieve about it. When the man 
entered her enclosure she religiously kept her 
posterior end presented to him, and it was soon 
clear that she was making furtive efforts to 
squash the life out of her tormentor against one 
of the beams. Owing to the width between 
these the man had little difficulty in frustrating 
her amiable intentions, and her efforts in this 
direction were utterly useless. While this little 
game of ‘box and cox”’ was in progress, the 
trainer kept repeating an order to kneel in lan- 
guage not perhaps quite such as is usually 
addressed to a lady, but this she stubbornly 
refused to obey. The man then got a thin cane, 
little thicker than a pencil, and proceeded to put 
a little forcible persuasion into his commands 
by tapping her with comparative gentleness just 
above her fore-feet. Almost at once she was 
down on her knees blubbering like a_ great 
overgrown child after a licking. To me it was 
pathetic to see how utterly demoralised one of 
the largest of God’s creatures can become under 
the influence of that strange power possessed 
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by even the lowest of the human race, and pity 
for the poor brute was the feeling uppermost 
in my mind. 

Some little time after this visit this elephant 
gave birth to a “ calf,” and, contrary to what 
one would have supposed, she became one of the 
gentlest and most docile animals in the establish- 
ment. All trace of animosity to her captors had 
vanished, and to see the watchful care and 
infinite tenderness she bestowed upon her ludi- 
crous-looking youngster was something almost 
impossible to believe in a beast so huge. She 
seemed to take the greatest pride in showing off 
the antics of her infant prodigy to any human 
individual who was interested, but she would 
never allow it out of reach of the safe-keeping 
of her trunk. That wonderful nose was kept in 
constant occupation, as the baby evinced a strong 
desire to go off on voyages of discovery, coupled 
with very persistent efforts to evade the maternal 
restraint. Frequently the comical little beast 
tumbled on its back, and to see the short, stumpy 
legs and little shrivelled-looking trunk waving 
frantically in the air in its endeavours to get up 
again would have made the veriest misanthrope 
roar with laughter, but the mother’s trunk was 
always at hand to assist in the process of 
recovery. 

There are other methods of capturing elephants 
in India besides the one I have endeavoured to 
describe in this chapter. The chief of these is 
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the “keddah,”” by which whole herds may be 
caught at once, but this is an expensive method 
and is peculiarly liable to failure, so it is seldom 
employed except by native potentates for the 
entertainment of distinguished guests. I have 
never seen one of these spectacular drives, but for 
a description I can recommend the reader to 
Sanderson’s book, ‘‘ Thirteen Years Amongst the 
Wild Animals of India.”’ 

The pit-fall, as employed in the district men- 
tioned, is, though fairly successful and moderately 
cheap, by no means ideal as a method of capture, 
owing to the fact that the heavy beasts sometimes 
injure themselves severely in their fall, and it 
also has the defect of being unable to discriminate 
as to the nature of the animals it catches. In 
the hilly country of Malabar the gaur, or 
“bison, as it is generally called in that part 
of the world, frequently fell in, thereby involving 
those responsible for the maintenance of the 
pits in considerable expense and trouble in con- 
nection with their release. 
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jungles which were the favourite haunts 

of the elephant herds of the Wynaad 
District, it was not surprising that they were 
the chief offenders in falling into the pits intended 
for the capture of the larger and more useful 
animals. They seemed to have an unfortunate 
aptitude for blundering through the covering 
of these well-concealed traps, and the “ fall” 
of one or more of these fine cattle was much more 
often reported to T. (the District Forest Officer 
previously mentioned) than those of the beasts 
for which they were constructed. All animals 
other than elephants and the dangerous carnivore 
that had the misfortune to fall in were, of course, 
set at liberty as expeditiously as possible, but the 
release of a gaur was almost as lengthy and costly 
an undertaking as to “unearth” an elephant, 
so IT. had no great love for them. He knew, 
however, that all such incidents were of the 
greatest possible interest to me, and was always 
very good in keeping me informed if there 
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happened to be a “fall” of any kind within 
reasonable distance of my bungalow, when I 
invariably accompanied him if it was possible for 
me to get away. 

Early one cold weather morning I received a 
note from him saying that no fewer than three 
“bison ’’’ had fallen into a group of pits situated 
some five miles distant, and that if I intended 
to go with him I was to accompany the bearer 
of the note to the kraals, where he would meet 
me. 

It was only about 8 A.M. when we clambered 
on to the back of ‘‘ Rajah,” T.’s favourite pad- 
elephant, each of us carrying a rifle in case of a 
chance shot on the way to the scene of operations. 
With the object of increasing our chances in this 
respect, we decided to make a detour in order 
to avoid the jungle that had already been dis- 
turbed by the gang of coolies that had been sent 
off at daybreak to make the necessary prepara- 
tions before we arrived. Swinging along the 
Government road for perhaps a couple of miles, 
we then turned sharp to the left and were at 
once amongst the bamboos, which almost met 
overhead from both sides of our route. These 
being of the thorny variety, the rate of our pro- 
gress was necessarily considerably reduced, and 
“ Rajah’s’ trunk proved of great service in the 
prevention of scratched faces and torn clothes. 
He seemed to know instinctively if a branch 
was likely to cause pain or annoyance to the 
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riders on his back, and required no encourage- 
ment from his mahout to remove the offending 
obstacle. 

Occasionally a scared jungle-fowl started up 
with a loud whirr of hurrying wings, while others 
trusted to their nimble legs and the cover of the 
undergrowth to avoid this colossus which had 
invaded their territory. 

Near the edge of an open glade a momentary 
glimpse of a dark, chestnut-coloured coat, as 
the owner passed rapidly between two bamboo 
clumps, betrayed some animal in a desperate 
hurry to get out of the way, and a few moments 
later the silence of the jungle was broken by a 
succession of loud, hoarse “ barks.’’ A muntjac, 
or barking-deer, had been disturbed at its break- 
fast. Once a loud crash announced that a 
sambur had gone off hurriedly from somewhere 
close at hand, but we saw nothing of its move- 
ments as these animals have a wonderful way 
of keeping the thickest vegetation between them- 
selves and the object of their alarm. 

Thus we journeyed on, and though nothing 
of an exciting nature occurred, the varied sights 
and sounds of the jungle were ample compensa- 
tion for the discomfort caused by the action 
of ‘ Rajah’s ’’ huge shoulder-blades working tire- 
lessly beneath me. 

Soon the sound of voices told us that the 
mahout’s wonderful knowledge of direction had 
led us unerringly to our destination, and we 
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emerged into a comparatively open space in 
which was gathered the usual motley crowd of 
excited natives. Here our steed was made to 
kneel, and we slipped off the pad which covered 
his broad but uncomfortable back. The head 
guard immediately presented himself, and, point- 
ing to an empty pit at the far side of the glade, 
reported that one of the bison had succeeded in 
making its escape during the night. This was a 
statement that required a good deal of swallow- 
ing, as it seemed an impossible jump for such a 
heavy animal, especially from the soft, yielding 
substance of which the bottom was composed. 
A beast so completely at the mercy of the flesh- 
loving jungle tribes stands a poor chance if they 
think it can be done away with without risk of 
detection, and the crowd around us would have 
been quite capable of removing in a very short 
time every scrap of evidence that might lead to 
a conviction. The guard was closely questioned, 
as I. was naturally sceptical, but he stuck to his 
statement that the animal had jumped high 
enough to get its fore-feet over the edge of the 
pit, and then succeeded in levering itself out 
with its hind-feet. ‘‘ Would the Sahibs come 
and see for themselves! *’ he said in an injured 
tone, as he led the way to the scene of the escape. 
Here there were certainly marks on the edge 
of the pit that appeared to verify his story, and 
subsequent events proved that such a feat was 
not so fantastical as we at first thought. There 
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was nothing more to be said, and we made our 
way to what appeared to be a small hole in the 
ground in the centre of the glade. Our guide 
had just uttered a word of caution against going 
too close, when suddenly the ground seemed to 
open at our feet, a huge grey head burst through, 
and we were greeted with an intimidating snort 
of rage that must have caused us both to look 
rather undignified for the moment. The menac- 
ing head vanished as suddenly as it came, and 
we discovered that we had been standing on the 
very brink of the pit, the inmate of which was 
obviously not in the best of tempers after a 
night in such cramped quarters. Some little 
distance away was another hole, beneath which 
a similarly disgruntled member of the genus 
‘bos ’’ was presumably nursing its wrath, but 
we were taking no more risks, and preferred to 
wait till the covering was removed before in- 
vestigating further. 

The scene was now one of bustling activity. 
Men dispersed in all directions to cut and tie 
bundles of brushwood with which to fill up the 
pits. Others, amongst whom were a few women 
and children, were told off to carry them to the 
required spots, while five or six of the older men 
removed the covering of the pits, and exposed 
to view the two magnificent beasts that had so 
unwittingly been the cause of all the stir in their 
usually peaceful jungles. 

The one that frightened us so badly was a 
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bull in the prime of life, and much the finer 
animal of the two, as the other was a young cow 
of considerably smaller dimensions and _ lighter 
build. The former looked a splendid specimen 
of his race as he stood snorting defiance at the 
human tormentors who were peering curiously 
from the top of his prison walls. Almost black 
in colour, except for the grey ‘‘ busby ’’ which 
extended from the top of the head to the level 
of the eyes, he seemed to stand a good six feet 
in height to the top of the peculiar dorsal ridge 
which surmounted his shoulders and ran almost 
to the centre of the back. The hair on the 
massive neck was longer than that of the rest 
of the body and slightly curly. The great depth 
of chest and the finely modelled, white-stockinged 
legs denoted endurance and speed, while the 
symmetrically curved horns, deeply corrugated 
at the base, formed a fitting crown to an animal 
of such noble proportions. 

The cow was of a dark brown colour, except 
for her white stockings, and her horns were devoid 
of the corrugations so noticeable in the male. 

Soon all was in readiness, an ample supply 
of bundles being heaped by the sides of the 
respective pits, but as there seemed more proba- 
bility of excitement during the release of the 
bigger beast my attention was centred upon it. 

The first bundle was thrown in. As quick as 
lightning the now thoroughly infuriated bull 
whipped round and caught it on his horns, dashed 
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it against the side of the pit with a force that 
would have crushed a human being to a pulp 
had one had the misfortune to be in a like 
position, and I shuddered at the thought of our 
fate had we stepped over the side. 

Evidently under the impression that he had 
got one of his tormentors at last, he wreaked his 
pent-up vengeance upon the bundle till it was 
torn to shreds, then dashed at another as it was 
thrown in. This was treated in like fashion, but 
as they were now falling thick and fast around 
him, his movements were soon hampered, and 
his heaving sides were evidence of his growing 
distress. But there were no half-measures with 
this splendid animal, and he struggled furiously 
till sheer fatigue reduced his efforts merely to 
saving himself from being buried alive. 

The pit under my observation was perhaps 
half-full when shouts from the natives surround- 
ing the other attracted my attention. On looking 
round I was surprised to see the crowd scattering 
rapidly in all directions, and still more so to see 
the cow bison with both fore-legs out of the pit 
and her hind-feet working desperately to find a 
hold in the crumbling sides. Would she succeed 
in her valiant effort and so help to dispel our 
suspicions as to the fate of the third member 
of the herd? For a few seconds the ultimate 
result seemed extremely doubtful, then slowly 
more and more of her bulk appeared as the 
vigorously kicking hind-legs gradually worked 
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her forward. At last she obtained a precarious 
foothold, a heave forward enabled her to draw 
her hind-legs clear of her prison, and in less time 
than it takes to tell she was on her feet and away. 
Her one desire was, apparently, to put the scene 
of her nightmare experience behind her with the 
least possible delay, as she utterly ignored the 
few natives who had had the temerity to remain 
near the pit, and her vanishing form was cheered 
by the onlookers as the jungle swallowed it. 

Very different was the plight of the occupant 
of my particular pit. His tongue was hanging 
out, and, though his eyes still glared defiantly at 
his human enemies, his weary muscles were 
incapable of making any effort beyond those 
necessary to prevent his premature burial. 

By the time the pit was full a more eloquent 
picture of utter exhaustion would be hard to 
conceive. It was only by a supreme effort, and 
with the assistance of some stout bamboos under 
his hindquarters to lever him up, that he was 
able to struggle out and stagger to his feet. Some 
of the more venturous coolies even had the 
audacity to prod him with the poles that formed 
the roof of his prison, but he was beyond think- 
ing of vengeance. Even when one valiant coolie 
gave a twist to his tail and shouted some un- 
flattering remark about his ancestors, he was 
physically incapable of retaliation. He staggered 
forward, and narrowly escaped falling into the 
open pit which had been so recently occupied by 
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one of his harem. It was pitiable to see this 
splendid beast reduced to such a state of help- 
lessness and treated with such ignominy, and it 
made me long to see him suddenly restored to his 
normal vigour that he might scatter the yelling 
mob who were so meanly taking advantage of 
his distress. Soon, however, the friendly shelter 
of the jungle relieved him of his persecutors, as 
none were allowed to follow—a wise precaution, 
as such an enfeebled beast would be completely 
at the mercy of the bloodthirsty crowd. 

After instructions concerning the repairing of 
the pits had been given to the head guard, we 
remained for another half-hour to make sure that 
no attempt was made to follow the liberated bull 
till he was likely to have recovered sufficiently 
to enable him to look after himself; then we 
clambered once more on to the back of our 
steed. From his cavernous depths weird mutter- 
ings and rumblings indicated that he had made 
good use of the time at his disposal since our 
arrival, and he uttered a grumbling protest when 
compelled to rise. 

As it was now midday the heat was oppressive. 
This is a time of somnolent inactivity on the 
part of most jungle-dwellers, and as we swung 
along the path that led towards home the silence 
of the forest was broken only by the occasional 
note of a bird, the hoarse grunt of an indignant 
monkey, and the almost imperceptible sound 
caused by the shuffle of ‘‘ Rajah’s’’ ponderous 
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feet, which, at a steady five miles an hour, took 
us back to the bungalow in time for “ tiffin.” 

Though it is quite possible that the head 
guard was telling the truth when he informed T. 
that one of the bison had escaped by jumping 
out of the pit, I am convinced that these con- 
trivances are responsible for the deaths of many 
game animals where they are in general use. 
What could be simpler than for a dishonest guard 
to say nothing to his superior about the “ fall ”’ 
of a deer or even a bison, and for a consideration, 
of course, to inform some of the jungle tribes 
where it can be found? There is very little left 
in the form of ‘‘ waste’’ when these people cut 
up an animal, and even a close inspection would 
be little likely to reveal anything in the shape of 
evidence against the perpetrators unless they 
were actually caught red-handed. One seldom 
hears of a sambur or spotted deer being caught 
and released, yet these animals are much more 
plentiful in the jungles in question than either 
the elephant or the gaur, and would seem to be 
just as liable to fall in. 

I heard only once of a leopard being caught 
and killed in an elephant-pit, but it is more than 
likely that the agility of the big cats enables 
them to escape more easily than any of the less 
fortunate victims. There was occasional evidence 
that either a tiger or leopard had been through 
the covering of a pit and had managed to get 
out again. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE WILD BOAR AND THE 
SLOTH BEAR 


N a previous chapter casual mention was 
[ nace concerning the indomitable courage of 

the Wild Boar, and no description of the 
inhabitants of the jungles of India would be 
complete without some reference to this plucky 
brute. He knows not the meaning of fear so far 
as four-footed antagonists are concerned, and 
instances are on record where a boar and a tiger 
have been found lying dead together, the slashed 
and torn condition of their respective bodies 
being mute but eloquent testimony to the fight 
put up by both. It is seldom, indeed, that 
any of the big cats will wittingly attack a wild 
boar that is in the full possession of his wonder- 
ful agility and strength, as he knows well how to 
make use of the formidable tushes with which 
Nature has furnished him. These razor-sharp 
weapons are capable of disembowelling an 
adversary if the owner is given an opportunity 
of doing so, and he is not slow to take advantage 
of such opportunities as are presented to him, as 
many a “ pig-sticker ’’ knows to his cost. 
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I have seen one of these grizzled warriors 
standing with his back to a tree defying a 
motley mob of mongrel dogs, his slavering jaws 
champing a challenge which none had the courage 
to accept, but this want of pluck is a recom- 
mendation in a dog that is used in the pursuit 
of the boar. One that has the grit to rush in to 
seize the quarry when brought to bay will 
assuredly pay for its temerity sooner or later, 
either by permanent disablement or death, as a 
boar almost invariably chooses the densest jungle 
in which to make a stand where dogs are severely 
handicapped. 

During my residence in India it used to be the 
custom in some of the districts in the south of the 
peninsula and in Ceylon to hunt the sambur, 
or elk, as it is called in the latter country, 
with dogs which were trained to seize the quarry 
and so give the sportsman an opportunity to 
dispatch it with a knife. This required the 
services of well-bred hounds of high courage, 
and even with their ordinary prey casualties 
were frequent, but if by chance a boar was 
brought to bay, really serious havoc was gener- 
ally made of the pack, and the owners considered 
themselves fortunate if the loss of valuable dogs 
was limited to one or two. The pluckier the 
individual members of the pack the higher the 
casualty list, and on more than one occasion the 
canine hunters have been practically decimated 
by the grim and stubborn defence of the hunted, 
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as it is frequently difficult even to shoot the 
beast and so save the lives, or at least the serious 
injury, of the dogs. It is almost impossible to 
call the latter off owing to the intense excitement 
under which they labour during such an adven- 
ture, and unless something can be done to save 
them, it is apt to be a fight to a finish. 

Once a boar is really thoroughly roused he 
will never give in as long as there is breath in 
his body, and even when at his last gasp he will 
endeavour to inflict an injury on his opponent. 
In the first district in which I was stationed in 
Southern India an incident occurred, a descrip- 
tion of which will bear testimony to the truth 
of my statement, but those who have intimate 
knowledge of the character of the wild boar will 
require no such proof. 

The district was one in which coffee was 
grown, and had evidently been a stronghold of 
Tippoo Sahib’s during his wars against the British 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, as 
it was permeated with earthwork fortifications, 
the erection of which was attributed to this 
bitter Anglophobe. Many of these ramparts 
were still in a remarkable state of preservation, 
and in many places were of considerable height, 
with steeply sloping sides—a fact which it is 
necessary to mention here as it was in great 
measure due to this steepness that the incident 
occurred. 

One of the coffee planters—a near neighbour 
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of my own—was walking through his estate one 
Sunday afternoon in the company of his small 
son, a child about six years of age, and as he had 
no reason to anticipate danger from any of the 
wild animals in the immediate neighbourhood, 
he carried no other weapon than a stout walking- 
stick. 

At one point the road they happened to be 
traversing led them along the foot of one of 
these ancient relics with a “ field’’ of coffee on 
their right, while farther on it skirted a patch of 
dense scrub jungle. On nearing this patch both 
father and son were startled to see a huge wild 
boar emerge from it and commence trotting 
shakily along the rather narrow road in their 
direction, but as these animals will never attack 
a human being without provocation there seemed 
to be no serious cause for alarm. As a pre- 
cautionary measure, however, the planter stopped 
and placed the child behind him, fully expecting 
the boar either to retrace its steps or disappear 
amongst the coffee bushes. His alarm grew as 
the beast continued to advance, but not till it 
got near enough for him to discern blood stream- 
ing from a wound in its side did the father 
appreciate the danger he and his boy were in. 

There was now no time to escape, as the 
sides of the rampart were too steep to negotiate 
at this particular spot, so he had perforce to 
stand with his stick upraised, prepared to fight 
against desperate odds in the defence of his 
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helpless little son, who was now naturally 
terrified. 

The planter was a man of powerful physique, 
and as the boar came straight at him he dealt it 
a tremendous blow, which broke his puny weapon 
and left him defenceless against his enraged and 
terribly armed adversary. There was no alter- 
native now but to tackle the brute with his bare 
hands, and this he pluckily did, but unfor- 
tunately the pig managed somehow to get the 
man’s right hand between its teeth and crunched 
the bones of his fingers. 

One shudders to think what might have 
been the result of this one-sided struggle had 
not a merciful Providence taken a hand in it just 
at this juncture. This was the last dying effort 
of the beast to avenge its injury, and it then 
dropped dead. 

It transpired later that a party of well-to-do 
natives had been shooting in the vicinity and 
wounded the boar, and it was an ill chance that 
prompted the planter to choose this particular 
path for his Sunday walk. By skilful medical 
attention he retained the use of three of his 
fingers, but the bones of the other two were 
hopelessly crushed. 

I have seen many demonstrations of the 
pluck of these brutes in India, but I don’t think 
I was ever more impressed by their stubborn 
determination to ‘‘get there’’ than on one 
particular occasion in the Wynaad District of 
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Malabar. There was nothing wildly exciting 
about this incident, but it well illustrates the 
characteristic attitude of the jungle-pig when he 
has made up his mind about a certain thing. 

In the pursuance of my duties I was at the 
time of this little adventure walking along a 
path which skirted a narrow strip of tea on my 
left, while the bamboo jungle bounded the path 
on the right. On the side of the strip of tea 
farthest away from that on which I was walk- 
ing was a dense patch of “screw-pine ’’ swamp, 
which I had never suspected to be utilised as 
cover for any of the larger game animals in the 
neighbourhood, as it was of small extent. I had 
my three dogs (two fox-terriers and a spaniel) 
with me, and though none of them was deficient 
in pluck as a general rule, they had never before 
been called upon to face a doughty warrior such 
as confronted them on this occasion. 

Just as we got opposite the patch of screw- 
pines the boar came out of it and started making 
his way through the tea in the direction of the 
jungle, and heading for a spot some distance in 
front of us. The dogs spotted the beast at once, 
and immediately rushed towards him, barking 
furiously, but the pig did not turn back to the 
cover he had left as I expected he would. In- 
stead he turned half-round so as to face the trio 
and stood, with his back bristles stiffly erect, 
awaiting their onslaught. The attack did not 
develop, however, as my three companions were 
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obviously disconcerted by the bold front and 
gleaming tushes of the defiant brute, but they 
continued to voice their intense excitement in 
no uncertain fashion as they danced round the 
grim-looking veteran. It soon became clear that 
he refused to be turned from his purpose, as, 
in spite of his tormentors, he carried on in the 
direction of the spot aimed at, simply keeping 
a wary eye on the dogs and making short but 
determined rushes at any one of them that 
ventured too close. He continued his unhurried 
way in a sort of crab-like walk right up through 
the tea, and eventually crossed the path just a 
few yards in front of the spot on which I stood, 
but he apparently thought that I was unworthy 
of notice, as he paid not the slightest attention 
to me. He certainly could not have failed to see 
me, but he seemed to know that I was utterly 
harmless with nothing but a stick in my hand, 
and treated me with contempt accordingly. I 
doffed my topee to him out of respect to his game- 
ness as he crossed my path, but even this little 
courtesy failed to elicit any response. 

The dogs soon realised the futility of follow- 
ing him far into the jungle, and came back look- 
ing rather ashamed of themselves, though I was 
glad none of them had the utterly reckless pluck 
of a fox-terrier I once possessed, or they would 
certainly have been disabled. 

The strength of the Indian wild boar is 
enormous, especially in the neck and shoulders, 
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and the rapidity with which he can inflict terrible 
wounds on an opponent is almost unbelievable. 
I once witnessed a demonstration of this quick- 
ness of movement in an attacking boar, and was 
astounded at the result. It was during a ‘“ beat ”’ 
in the district of Southern India previously 
alluded to, and the unfortunate native victim 
was one of the beaters who had been posted 
as a “‘stop’’ at the entrance to a narrow gully 
situated at the end of a small strip of open 
ground. 

Mine was the gun that was supposed to be 
commanding this open space, and I am afraid 
that it was due to the inaccuracy of my shooting 
that the accident occurred, but it is no easy 
matter to bring down a pig that is travelling at 
top speed at fifty or sixty yards’ range. 

The beast in question broke cover almost 
directly opposite to me and raced down the 
far side of the open strip straight towards the 
man guarding the narrow exit. I had an ordinary 
12-bore fowling-piece loaded with ball and shot 
in my hands at the moment, but as this was 
utterly useless for such a shot I hastily picked up 
an old army-pattern Schneider rifle that I had 
with me and let drive at him behind the shoulder. 
I heard no answering “smack ”’ of the bullet to 
indicate that I had scored a hit, and I must 
confess to a clean miss, the result of which was 
disastrous. 

I was horrified to see the boar still pursuing 
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its course in the direction of the native, who 
was unarmed, but was now frantically waving 
his arms in an endeavour to turn it. His efforts 
proved futile, and next moment he was lying flat 
on his back shouting for help at the top of his 
voice. 

From my position it seemed as if the pig had 
merely brushed against him in passing, but it 
was soon apparent that the man had been injured 
in some way, and when I reached him I was more 
than surprised to find that he had received a 
deep gash in the thigh extending from a few 
inches above the knee almost to the hip-bone. 
A flick of the brute’s head had been all that was 
necessary to inflict this gaping wound, which in 
a more vulnerable part of the body might very 
easily have been fatal. 

A well-grown boar may weigh anything up 
to twenty stones, and this, coupled with his 
strength of neck and his speed, make his tushes 
horribly efficient weapons. In “ pig-sticking”’ I 
believe it is a fact that horses have been brought 
down and disembowelled by infuriated victims of 
the chase, and a most graphic description of a 
fight with a “devil boar”’ is given in William 
Shakespeare’s book on sport in India. 

Another inhabitant of the Indian jungles who 
is well equipped for the battles of life is the sloth 
bear, whose four-inch claws can be used with 
terrible effect on any adversary that has the 
misfortune to rouse the none-too-angelic temper 
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it possesses. When fully grown few of its 
co-habitants care to try conclusions with this 
cantankerous and well-armed neighbour, which, 
though comparatively small in stature, has a 
powerful frame and the additional protection of 
a long, shaggy coat. 

In the ordinary course of events the huge 
claws are used in the harmless occupation of 
pulling to pieces the earthen structures of the 
termites, or white ants, to enable it to feed on 
the swarming insects, or in digging for the roots 
and grubs that form a large proportion of its 
diet. They also enable the owner to climb the 
loftiest trees in its quest for flowers, fruit, or 
honey, of which it is inordinately fond, and even 
the long, straight trunk of the cotton tree is not 
an insurmountable barrier to these seemingly 
clumsy beasts. 

Though by no means uncommon in certain 
districts both in the north and south of India, 
sloth bears are not very often seen in the vicinity 
of human habitations, not because they are 
altogether absent from such places, but on 
account of their nocturnal habits. The dense 
nature of the cover they are in the habit of 
frequenting 1s another factor against the chances 
of seeing them during the hours of daylight, but 
at night they have little hesitation in visiting 
the haunts of men if such can offer them sufficient 
inducement to do so, as I happen to know from 
personal experience. 
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In a certain “ hill district ’’ of Malabar, where 
these animals were fairly plentiful, I happened to 
be domiciled in a wooden bungalow that was 
much infested with white ants, and though I 
did not look upon these pests with favour, I 
certainly did not regard them in the light of an 
inducement to one of the bears in the neighbour- 
hood to pay me a midnight visit. This rather too 
confiding brute not only entered my bungalow 
and was only prevented from invading my bed- 
room by the fact that the door was snibbed, but 
it also defiled my bungalow verandah and dug a 
huge hole at the foot of one of the posts support- 
ing the roof. 

The doors opening from the verandah into the 
‘“sitting-room ’’ of my abode refused to shut 
properly owing to the fact that the wood had 
warped and could be easily pushed open by any- 
one desirous of entering, but as there was little 
in the bungalow to tempt human undesirables 
this insecurity worried me little. The entrance 
to my sleeping-quarters was through the sitting- 
room, but I took the precaution to keep the door 
fastened by a wooden “ latch.”’ 

On the night in question I was wakened from 
my slumbers by the sound of something moving 
in the sitting-room to the accompaniment of a 
peculiar clattering on the bamboo mat which 
covered the floor, and a few seconds later some 
large animal commenced sniffing at the foot of 
my bedroom door. As my gun was in the room 
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occupied by my nocturnal visitor, I had no 
particular desire to get up to investigate, particu- 
larly as I had a strong suspicion as to the identity 
of the intruder. Fortunately its curiosity as to 
the contents of my bedroom seemed to be satisfied 
through the medium of its snout, as it could very 
easily have broken the flimsy barrier had it so 
desired, and I was more than relieved to hear the 
brute take its departure. 

I did not get a great deal of sleep during 
the remainder of the night, and the sight that 
greeted me in the morning was ample verifica- 
tion of my belief that my visitor had been a 
bear. I did not delay longer than was absolutely 
necessary in getting my premises made more 
secure ! 

In Northern India two cases of attack on 
human beings came under my notice, the first 
of which was entirely unprovoked, but it was 
more than likely that the attacker in _ this 
case was a mother bear with cubs in the 
vicinity, as the sloth bear is not, as a rule, 
aggressive. 

The victim was a native wood-cutter employed 
in the peaceful occupation of cutting firewood in 
the jungle, when he was charged without any 
previous warning and struck down with his 
scalp almost torn off, and but for the presence 
of some companions similarly occupied it is 
probable that he would have been even more 
severely injured. The man recovered, but the 
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terrible claws made a sad mess of his personal 
appearance. 

The second case was that of a European who 
was a visitor to the district. As he was anxious 
to bag some of the big game animals that were 
to be found in the neighbourhood a beat was 
organised in the vicinity of a rocky hill known to 
contain a cave that was frequently occupied by 
bears, and to this he was eventually taken. From 
various signs it was suspected that one of these 
beasts was in residence, but all the efforts of the 
beaters failed to dislodge it. As a last resource 
the visitor decided to try the effect of a shot from 
his fowling-piece, and with the object of making 
it the more effective he walked right up to the 
entrance. 

His method proved decidedly more effective 
than he could have desired, for he had no sooner 
pulled the trigger than he was felled to the 
ground by a blow on the face which gashed his 
cheek open to the bone and narrowly missed 
destroying the sight of an eye. Fortunately the 
black fury, whose limits of endurance had been 
tried to breaking-point, did not stop to wreak 
further vengeance on its tormentor, but even 
so the rash victim was disfigured for life. 

Beyond the nocturnal visit previously 
described, I have had no exciting experiences 
with these beasts, as any I have met casually on 
the roads at night were invariably more anxious 
to avoid an encounter than to seek one, but one 
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cannot depend on them being so obliging on 
every occasion. A friend was deliberately charged 
by one while walking through the jungle in broad 
daylight, and though he was armed, the sudden- 
ness of the attack made him forget to release the 
safety-catch of his rifle. Fortunately for him 
the beast swerved aside and passed him without 
inflicting any damage other than to his nerves, 
but the experience taught him a lesson that he 
never afterwards forgot. Being a forest officer, 
his duties took him continually into the jungles, 
and this little experience proved to him that 
there is always the possibility of attack if danger- 
ous game is known to frequent them. ‘“ Be 
prepared ! ’’ should be the motto of every one who 
has occasion to enter jungles where such animals 
as elephants, tigers, leopards, bears, and bison 
are to be found, as each and every one of these 
beasts is liable to attack a human being on sight 
if he happens to blunder into proximity with 
their young. 

The sloth bear has certainly no claim to good 
looks, and the pendulous lips that it possesses 
do not help to lessen its defects from a beauty 
point of view, but they are a very decided 
adjunct to it in its efforts to obtain the grubs 
and white ants on which it feeds. They can be 
formed into a suction pump of such extraordinary 
power as to enable the animal to draw the 
termites and other fat and juicy larve from their 
subterranean cells with a minimum of labour. 
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If the reader would like a demonstration of these 
powers let him, or her, hold a spoonful of syrup 
or treacle three inches away from the mouth of 
one of these animals the first time opportunity 
offers and he, or she, will probably be surprised 
at the result. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
SNAKES 


HAVE frequently heard people at home— 
[[ pesticalaiy ladies—declare that they would 
have no great desire to visit India, or any 
other tropical country, on account of the snakes 
that are to be found in them. Many believe that 
encounters with these reptiles are of almost 
daily occurrence, and in support of their belief 
point to the statistics of the annual death-roll 
attributed to this cause in our Indian Empire. 
Though these figures seem enormous, it must 
be remembered that the population of India is 
some 350 millions, and the proportion conse- 
quently infinitesimal even if the statistics are 
accurate, which is extremely doubtful. 

In some parts of the peninsula snakes are 
undoubtedly numerous, but as the great majority 
of them are much more anxious to avoid human 
beings than to remain stationary and allow them- 
selves to be trodden on or attacked, they are 
comparatively seldom seen. In the dry weather 
the tell-tale tracks across the dusty roads bear 
testimony to their numbers, but if the makers 
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of them are viewed at all it is usually only a 
glimpse of the scaly body gliding away as un- 
obtrusively as possible. Some are more ready 
than others to take up a defensive attitude when 
cornered, but there is only one species in India 
that has the reputation of actually going out of 
its way to attack man, and that is the 
Hamadryad, or King Cobra. Fortunately this 
deadly and aggressive brute is nowhere plentiful, 
and is consequently not such a menace to life 
as are some of the viper group that are sluggish 
in their habits. To this class the dreaded Russell 
or Chain Viper belongs, and as it was rather too 
plentiful in some parts of Southern India it was 
responsible for the majority of cases of “ snake- 
bite” that were brought to my notice. Thanks 
to its lethargic nature this snake is much slower 
to strike than any other of the venomous 
varieties, and my own experience has been that 
it will seldom do so unless actually touched. 
When a bite is inflicted, however, the long, 
curved fangs inject the poison deep into the 
system. 

As an illustration of the inherent sluggishness 
of this viper, I may mention that a fox-terrier 
dog of my own once repeatedly brushed past 
one which was lying coiled at the side of a drain, 
and though, to my horror, the dog almost 
touched the nose of the snake on each occasion, 
the latter merely drew back its head to avoid 
it without making any attempt to strike. For- 
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tunately the terrier was too intent on his occupa- 
tion of rat-hunting even to see the deadly brute, 
otherwise he might have been tempted to attack 
it, with probably fatal results to himself. Had 
a cobra been treated in the same way the fate 
of the dog would have been sealed at the first 
moment he came within striking distance, but it 
is possible that he owed his life on this occasion 
only to the fact that this particular reptile was 
even more lethargic than the majority of its 
species. 

The wonderfully beautiful markings of the 
Russell Viper take the form of the links of a 
chain marked in black, edged with white, down 
the centre of the back, with irregular diamond 
patterns of the same colours on the sides. The 
ground-colour is buff, which harmonises well 
with the dried grass and sun-baked soil of its 
natural habitat, and the elaborate design helps 
very materially to make it inconspicuous when 
lying motionless in its usually well-chosen 
position. I cannot remember a single case when 
one of these reptiles tried to escape by move- 
ment, and even when threatened with attack 
they showed little sign of activity till touched, 
when they would usually strike vigorously. 
Possibly it is more active, or, rather, less sluggish, 
during the hours of darkness than it is during 
the day, and the fact that the majority of its 
victims are bitten at night seems to point to this 
conclusion. 
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Much has been written of the sinister reputa- 
tion of the cobra, and, rightly or wrongly, it is 
perhaps the most generally dreaded of all the 
Indian snakes. It is fairly common in suitable 
localities, but 1 am convinced that it is respon- 
sible for far fewer deaths than is generally 
supposed. I have already mentioned that during 
the whole of my eleven years’ residence in the 
Fast I have only known of a single case of cobra 
bite, and that was successfully treated with a 
serum called ‘ antivenene.’’ The doctor who 
attended to this case suffered greatly through 
getting a minute quantity of the affected blood 
of the patient into a scratch under his nail, and 
this will serve to show the deadly nature of this 
creature’s poison. 

Though not habitually aggressive, the cobra 
will at once assume a defiant attitude when 
cornered. With hood expanded, it rears a third 
of its length in the air, and with its wicked- 
looking head swaying slightly from side to side, 
hisses continuously. In this position it certainly 
looks the personification of evil, and its forked 
tongue flickering momentarily into view every 
few seconds adds to its baleful appearance. When 
flustered it strikes wildly and with faulty judg- 
ment, and of this defect its only four-footed 
enemy, the mongoose, is not slow to take advan- 
tage. I once kept one of these engaging and 
useful little beasts as a pet, and though I had 
many opportunities of witnessing its methods 
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when dealing with harmless snakes, I only once 
saw a fight with a cobra. 

On this occasion the snake was located 
behind a box in my bungalow verandah, and 
‘ Ricky-ticky’’ was at once brought to deal 
with it, as I was particularly anxious to see how 
he would treat such a dangerous opponent. 
When the mongoose was placed near the cobra’s 
hiding-place it soon became apparent that he 
was aware of its presence, as every hair on his 
body stood stiffly erect, while he walked warily 
round the box. It was impossible to tell whether 
the cobra knew of, or paid any heed to, the 
proximity of its deadly enemy, as only the tail 
portion of it could be observed, but a stick soon 
compelled it to come out into the open. On 
being ousted from its retreat the snake at first 
showed a strong desire to avoid an encounter, 
but “ Ricky-ticky ” was evidently determined 
that it should be forced to fight. With character- 
istic nimbleness he cut off the retreat of the 
reptile by planting himself squarely in front of 
it, when the latter immediately assumed its 
fighting attitude and hissed defiance and hate 
at its adversary. With its spectacled hood ex- 
panded and forked tongue flickering, it followed 
every movement of the mongoose with watchful 
eyes. The latter was still well out of reach of the 
deadly weapons of his opponent, and seemed 
to be manceuvring for position, as he crept warily 
from side to side. It soon became evident that 
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he was working nearer and nearer to his 
adversary, till at last he appeared to be well 
within striking distance, and the cobra suddenly 
lunged forward with a malevolent hiss. It seemed 
as if my plucky little pet must inevitably be 
struck, but with the rapidity of thought he leaped 
lightly straight into the air, and the cobra’s 
nose came into violent contact with the cement 
floor. Like a flash “ Ricky-ticky ”’ seized his 
opportunity to rush in and inflict a bite at the 
back of the neck and leap back into position 
almost before the snake could have known what 
had occurred. This reverse obviously flustered 
the cobra, and it was soon apparent that it was 
no match for the agility and cunning of its 
opponent, in spite of the Biblical assertion that 
the serpent ‘‘ was more subtle than any beast 
of the field which the Lord God had made.” 
When it resumed its upright attitude a thin 
stream of blood was marring the pattern of the 
“spectacles ’’ on the distended hood, but no 
really serious damage had been done. 

Time and again the same tactics were adopted 
by the mongoose, with exactly similar results on 
each occasion, and there was soon little doubt 
as to the outcome of the one-sided battle. The 
lunges of the cobra rapidly became weaker and 
more easily avoided, till eventually its movements 
were reduced to impotent writhings, when “ Ricky- 
ticky’s’’ sharp teeth penetrated the small brain 
cavity of his victim. 
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The natives of India credit the mongoose 
with a knowledge of some herbal antidote which 
it eats in the event of being bitten by a venomous 
snake, but I am convinced that this little bene- 
factor’s sole safeguard lies in its marvellous 
agility. 

Thanks to the lessons received through watch- 
ing the methods of my pet I found it a simple 
matter to catch these deadly reptiles with my 
bare hands by pinning the head down with a 
stick after a futile effort to strike, and gripping 
it firmly by the back of the neck. My native 
servants never seemed particularly pleased when 
I carried one in triumph to my bungalow, but 
I eventually got a lesson that effectively cured me 
of this habit. 

As I was making my way home one brilliantly 
moonlit night a cobra crossed my path, and as 
I could never resist the temptation to give chase 
I did so, and subsequently caught it. When I 
arrived at the bungalow with my prize and called 
my “ bearer,’”’ I can still see the look of disgust 
and horror depicted on that worthy’s face when 
his eyes fell on the squirming captive, but he 
was pained and terror-stricken when I told him 
that I required his services to help me to secure it 
to a post in the verandah. When he had 
produced a piece of stout string I got him to 
make a slip-knot on it, and after a good deal of 
persuasion induced him to pass the noose over 
the cobra’s head while I held it. When this had 
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been successfully accomplished and the noose 
pulled tight, he tied the free end of the string 
securely round the post, and I thought it would 
be quite safe to leave my captive there while 
I had my evening meal, but I took the pre- 
caution to surround it with some large-meshed 
wire-netting to prevent my dogs getting too close. 
The meal was rather a protracted one as, being a 
bachelor, I was in the habit of reading between 
courses, and just when I had got to the 
“savoury ’’ stage I was interrupted by a sudden 
burst of furious barking by my dogs. I had 
given instructions that they were to be kept shut 
up in the back premises, but it was now not only 
evident that they had escaped, but that they 
had discovered my dangerous captive as well. 
On rushing out to see what was happening, I was 
horrified to find that the string was broken and 
the cobra nowhere to be seen, but there was no 
doubt that the dogs, and most probably the 
truant prisoner as well, were underneath the 
verandah, which was raised about two feet from 
the ground. Greatly fearing that the former 
would come to an untimely end, I called to my 
‘“‘bearer’’ to bring a hurricane lantern, and 
grabbing a stick on the way, hurried out to in- 
vestigate. By the feeble light I could discern 
the dogs, obviously in a frantic state of excite- 
ment, facing the erstwhile captive poised and 
ready to strike, literally with its back to the wall. 
It seemed to me that only the promptest action 
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on my part could save my two pals from a 
horrible fate, so I crawled towards the trio, 
almost choking myself with dust in the process, 
determined to put the cobra out of action as 
quickly as possible. The dogs paid not the 
slightest heed to my repeated shouts to get back. 
In fact, they seemed to think that I had come 
to cheer them on, as the smaller—the fox-terrier 
that had so narrowly escaped death from the 
Russell Viper—avoided a vicious lunge from the 
reptile and rushed in to what I felt convinced was 
certain doom. 

Seizing the snake by the middle, the plucky 
little beast shook it with such vigour that all 
further details of the fight were lost in blinding 
clouds of dust, and I felt more certain than ever 
that both dogs must surely die. As my cramped 
quarters were now untenable, and as I had no 
great desire to remain in such close proximity 
to a deadly brute that I could not see, I hastily 
backed out of the situation and resigned myself 
to the inevitable. 

Very soon the hubbub abated, and I was 
relieved to see both dogs appear dragging the 
now limp and mangled body of the cobra into the 
open, but I was still afraid that the dreaded 
symptoms of its bite would become manifest in 
one or other, if not both, of my four-footed com- 
panions before many more minutes had passed. 
An examination of the snake, however, disclosed 
the fact that the poor brute had been at a hope- 
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less disadvantage throughout the encounter, as 
the string by which it had been tied had slipped 
over the jaws and completely muzzled it. This 
alone saved the dogs from a sudden and painful 
end. 

Besides man and the mongoose the cobra 
has only one other formidable enemy, and that 
is its giant cousin, the King Cobra, which will 
make a meal of its smaller relative with little 
regard for the terrible properties of its venom, 
so it 1s presumably immune from the poison of 
that and other snakes whose bite is deadly to all 
other animals and on which it feeds. 

As this reptile reaches a length of perhaps 
fourteen feet, and has the reputation of being 
ever ready to attack a human being on sight, it 
is an unpleasant customer to stumble across, but, 
fortunately, it is rare. It is probable, too, that 
its aggressive nature has been greatly exagger- 
ated, but on the only occasion on which I came 
in contact with a living specimen it certainly did 
its best to defend its stronghold. This snake 
was a comparatively juvenile member of its 
tribe, however, and a full-grown specimen might 
quite possibly have acted differently. 

One of my estate coolies complained to me one 
day that a snake of some kind had taken posses- 
sion of his stack of firewood, and as each time 
he approached it he was greeted with a threaten- 
ing hiss, he was afraid to obtain fuel from it with 
which to cook his meals. I at once went with 
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him to investigate, and the truth of his statement 
was apparent the moment I went near the sticks, 
which were piled at one end of the verandah of 
his dwelling. I, too, was challenged by a hiss, 
which I felt sure was made by a cobra, though 
I little dreamt that it was one of the giant species. 

Having secured a long hooked stick, I set 
the coolie to reduce the dimensions of the pile 
by its aid, while I stood ready to receive the 
interloper should it try to escape. My only 
weapon was a walking-stick, as any average- 
sized snake is easily put out of action. 

During the whole process of dismantling the 
stack the reptile was hissing vigorously, but I 
had no opportunity of identifying the usurper 
till the pile was greatly reduced in size. Then 
it apparently decided that its retreat was no 
longer safe, and a wicked-looking head appeared, 
when I at once realised that it was no ordinary 
cobra with which we had to deal. A moment 
later my convictions were confirmed, as it reared 
three feet of its length in the air and displayed 
the orange band on the throat, which is one of 
the distinguishing marks of the most terrible of 
all Indian snakes, the King Cobra. It was evident 
that it was a young specimen of about eight feet 
in length, so I resolved to try and capture it alive, 
with a view to sending it eventually to the 
Calcutta Zoo. 

When I approached it struck viciously, but 
with the same lack of judgment as its smaller 
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relative. Till it betrayed this weakness I was 
in doubt as to the accuracy of its aim, so made 
no attempt to take advantage of its prone position 
on this occasion, and it retreated to the remnants 
of its former haven once more. There it stayed, 
occasionally lunging at the stick used by the 
coolie in the destruction of its ill-chosen abode, 
till it was again forced to abandon the position 
and either fight or seek safety in the swamp 
below, from whence it must have originally come. 
It chose the former alternative, and immediately 
assumed a defiant attitude when confronted by 
me. It required little encouragement to strike, 
which it did with such force that its nose must 
have suffered considerably through contact with 
the hard-baked soil, but I failed to hold its 
head down long enough to enable me to grip it 
safely. In spite of the “ yellow streak ’’ under 
its throat it was certainly game enough, and 
made no attempt to pass me. Time and again 
it rose to the attacking position and wasted its 
energy by futile lunges, but it was no easy matter 
to secure the death-dealing head without taking 
unnecessary risks. After a few exciting moments, 
by no means wholly unmixed with danger, I 
eventually pinned it firmly, and got my free 
hand round the back of its neck, when its violent 
writhings were of no avail. I was immediately 
surrounded by a mob of much-impressed coolies, 
who had taken care to remain at a discreet dis- 
tance during the proceedings, and it is more 
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than probable that some at least may have had 
but a poor opinion of my sanity. 

I kept my dangerous captive under lock and 
key in a strong box while I made inquiries about 
transport to Calcutta, but as there were many 
delays and decided difficulties about feeding such 
a venomous brute, I was compelled to have it 
destroyed, as a reptile with such a reputation 
can scarcely be kept as a pet. 

Some time later a very much larger specimen 
was brought to me by some of the coolies, who 
had found it, blind and helpless prior to casting 
its skin, and killed it with their digging imple- 
ments. It measured between eleven and twelve 
feet, and certainly looked a sinister monster, 
but unfortunately its skin was so mutilated that 
it was not worth preserving. 

The “hood ” of the King Cobra is not quite so 
expansive as is that of the common variety, nor 
are the ‘“spectacles’’ so clearly marked, but in 
general characteristics the two are very similar 
except for the orange band in the larger species. 
This distinguishing mark is not seen when the 
snake is in repose, but, except in the case of very 
young specimens, size alone precludes the possi- 
bility of its being mistaken for the common 
cobra. 

The only snake from the effect of whose bite 
I have known a death to occur is the Banded 
Krait, a reptile that is fairly common throughout 
Assam and Sylhet, and it was in the latter district 
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that the fatality occurred. The victim was a 
comparatively young woman, who was bitten on 
the ankle, but, unfortunately, a considerable time 
elapsed before anything could be done for her, 
and it was then too late to save her life. This 
snake is a conspicuous object when seen in the 
open, as it is brilliantly marked with alternate 
black and yellow bands. Like most serpents, it 
seems fond of water, and on the tea estates in 
the districts mentioned is frequently seen swim- 
ming in the open drains in search of the frogs, 
lizards, etc., on which it feeds. Its maximum 
length appears to be seven or eight feet, and, 
unlike most snakes, it has a well-defined ridge 
along its back. It has not the hideous expression 
of the typical vipers, and its small head might 
almost induce the unwary to believe that it 
belongs to the harmless variety of serpents instead 
of to the most deadly. 

The beautiful little Coral Snake is very similar 
in shape and marking, but the bands in its case 
are a deep coral-pink and black, and though 
small in size, it, too, has an evil reputation 
little inferior to that of the larger snake just 
mentioned. 

The common Krait is another small but 
much-dreaded reptile which appears to be any- 
thing but uncommon in the Bombay Presidency, 
where it is reputed to be responsible for many 
deaths annually. I once had a narrow escape 
from one which had in some mysterious way got 
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into a box containing empty bottles which had 
been sent to the estate by rail from the city of 
Bombay. Crumpled paper and sawdust were 
the materials used for packing, and to ascertain 
that all the bottles had been removed I rum- 
maged through this with my bare hand, then 
sent the box to be emptied of the litter. A few 
minutes later my ‘“bearer’’ returned with a 
dead krait dangling from the end of a stick, and 
he informed me that the snake, very much alive, 
had tumbled out with the sawdust. How it got 
there is an unsolved mystery. 

At one time I regarded all very small snakes 
as being incapable of doing any damage to a 
thick-skinned individual like myself, but I once 
got a decidedly painful awakening. In one of the 
out-buildings on the estate I picked up a harmless- 
looking little snake of about a foot in length in 
the firm belief that it would be unable to pierce 
my skin even if it possessed fangs, but the shape 
of its head led me to think that it belonged to the 
innocuous variety. I was handling it carelessly 
when it suddenly bit me on the point of my little 
finger, and only just succeeded in breaking the 
skin. I thought nothing of it at the time, as I 
felt certain that it was harmless, but as a pre- 
caution I squeezed a drop of blood out of the 
tiny punctures and rubbed it off with a handker- 
chief. In a short time I was rather alarmed to 
feel my finger beginning to throb unpleasantly, 
and it rapidly became stiff and swollen, a 
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symptom which decided me to seek medical 
attention without delay. By the time I had 
reached the precincts of my “ doctor babu ”’ the 
swelling had extended to my hand, and it felt as 
if it would burst with each beat of my heart. The 
D.B. at once tied a ligature round my wrist and 
made an incision with a lancet at the seat of the 
wound, inducing it to bleed freely by the aid of 
hot fomentations. Gradually the effects of the 
poison wore off, but I had been taught a lesson 
I never forgot during the remainder of my 
residence in India, and thenceforth treated all 
snakes of which I had the slightest doubt with 
due respect. 

So far I have dealt only with the poisonous 
snakes, but the reptile that is commonest through- 
out the peninsula is the harmless Rat snake. 
Unfortunately for its well-being this snake bears 
a superficial resemblance to the cobra, and as 
both are in the habit of entering bungalows and 
outhouses in quest of the rats that often infest 
them, the innocent are apt to suffer for the mis- 
deeds of the guilty. To many people in India 
all snakes are poisonous, and if one, of whatever 
kind, is encountered in the bungalow or its 
vicinity it is lucky indeed if it escapes with its 
life. When all avenues of escape are closed, the 
Rat snake will defend itself vigorously by strik- 
ing with great rapidity and much _ greater 
accuracy than the majority of serpents, and I 
was frequently bitten when endeavouring to 
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secure them, but the wound invariably healed 
without the slightest trouble. 

If one of these snakes succeeds in getting a 
fair proportion of its length down a hole, it is 
almost impossible to pull it out unaided, and I 
once had a rather embarrassing experience while 
vainly struggling to dislodge a large specimen 
that had gone to ground in an ant-hill close to 
a gang of women coolies. About half its length 
had disappeared when I gripped it by the tail 
with both hands. While I was exerting all my 
strength to pull it out, I was suddenly ‘‘ tackled ” 
just below the knees from behind and nearly 
brought to the ground. I was naturally rather 
surprised and indignant, but when I looked 
round and discovered that one of the oldest 
(and certainly the ugliest) women of the gang 
was the culprit I was quite at a loss as to how 
to deal with the situation. I hurriedly let the 
snake go, and after a certain amount of persuasion 
induced the old dame, who was on her knees, 
to release my legs and explain her behaviour. 
It seemed that she had heard of my snake- 
catching propensities, and believed that I was 
the possessor of magical powers that saved me 
from being bitten. Tull now she had had no 
practical demonstration that I caught the reptiles 
with my bare hands, and she was apparently so 
impressed that she adopted this embarrassing 
method of showing her respect. 

As an illustration of the experiences one is 
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always liable to meet with in the snake-infested 
districts of India, I will describe one that alarmed 
me considerably at the time. 

I was sitting in my “ office’’ (a small one- 
roomed building with a thatched roof) busily 
working at my books by the dim light of a hurricane 
lantern. It was well on in the “ wee sma’ oors 
ayont the twal’,’’ when I was suddenly startled 
by a loud rustling in the thatch immediately 
overhead. Almost before I had time to look up 
something heavy fell on to my shoulder and 
slithered to the floor. Instinctively I shot out of 
my chair, and one glance confirmed my suspicion 
that it was a snake of some kind, but as the 
space was decidedly limited I did not wait to 
identify the intruder. Bolting out of the door, 
I slammed it to behind me, and rushed to the 
bungalow for a stick to enable me to deal with 
such an unwelcome and unconventional visitor. 
I was not dressed to receive callers of any kind, 
much less snakes, as I happened to be working 
in my pyjamas at the time, and as these were 
little protection against snake-bite, I decided that 
discretion was certainly the better part of valour. 

On my return with a suitable weapon, I 
opened the door just sufficiently to allow my 
head to get in, and made a careful survey, when 
I discovered the brute lying coiled in the darkest 
corner. In the dim hght it looked uncommonly 
like a cobra, and [ felt reluctant to enter, but 
the snake, seizing the opportunity of the open 
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door, made a dash for freedom, and was almost 
half-way out before I realised what was happen- 
ing. Feeling sure that it was a cobra, I made 
good use of my stick and killed it, only to find 
that it was nothing but a harmless Rat snake 
after all. 

To enumerate all the different species of 
snakes one is likely to come across during a 
lengthy sojourn in the jungly districts of the 
peninsula would occupy a great deal more space 
than is available, so just one other can be men- 
tioned, viz., the Indian Python. 

This huge reptile, though not poisonous, can 
scarcely be placed in the category of harmless 
serpents, as a large specimen is capable of crush- 
ing every bone in the human body. This, of 
course, is not done by the jaws, but by the 
enormous constricting power it possesses, which 
enables it to squeeze a victim into a shapeless 
mass preparatory to swallowing it entire. I 
once witnessed a post-mortem examination of 
a python twenty-two feet in length which had 
a large bulge in its middle, and the bulge proved 
to be a small barking-deer, which had, incident- 
ally, been responsible for the death of its captor. 
All snakes are torpid after their infrequent, but 
decidedly hearty, meals, and the one under 
discussion had been discovered in this condition 
by a number of natives and promptly dispatched. 

I only once had an opportunity of catching a 
python of tender years alive, and though it was 
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only some six feet or so in length it gave me 
some slight idea of the strength of this reptile’s 
squeeze, as I had to summon assistance to help 
me to unwind even this baby from my arm, and 
I have no great desire to experiment with any- 
thing larger. 


CHAPTER XIX 


CROCODILES 


are to be found in numbers varying in accord- 

ance with the suitability of their habitat, 
and in many parts of the Brahmapootra and 
the Ganges they are particularly numerous. At 
least two species are found in these rivers, viz., 
the Double Crested, or blunt-nosed variety, 
commonly known as the “ mugger” in Northern 
India, and the Gavial, the long-snouted, fish- 
eating species, usually found in the upper reaches. 

So far as my own experience goes the two 
species do not intermingle, as I have never seen 
a ““mugger’’ amongst the occupants of the 
banks in the higher parts, nor have I seen a 
‘“gavial’’ amongst the blunt-nosed denizens of 
the estuaries. The jaws of both kinds are 
particularly well furnished with large, conical 
teeth, pointing slightly backwards, and in spite 
of the comparative weakness of the mouth of the 
Gavial, a twenty-foot specimen looks a nasty 
customer to fall foul of in its native element, 
whatever its reputation may be. Its reputed 
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harmlessness, however, saved it from molestation 
so far as I was concerned, but the well-known 
sinister character of the true “ mugger” entitled 
it to the short shrift it received on every possible 
occasion. 

During various river trips to Calcutta from 
Sylhet and Assam I availed myself to the full 
of the opportunities offered to rid the waters of 
these brutes when there was a reasonable chance 
of killing them outright, and though I did not 
actually secure many of those bagged owing to 
the disinclination of the serangs (native captains) 
to stop to pick them up, I at least had the satis- 
faction of putting a number of them out of 
action. 

In only one case did I have any great regrets 
that I was unable to secure the one shot, as in 
this particular instance it was an enormous 
brute, and quite the biggest I have seen. It was 
in the Sunderbunds, where the waters are tidal, 
that the incident happened, while I was on my 
way back to Assam. The steamer was threading 
its way through some of the narrow channels 
typical of this vast network of waterways, and as 
the tide was low we were making slow progress. 
Tigers were particularly numerous in the Sunder- 
bunds at that time, and I always kept a loaded 
rifle within easy reach while sitting on deck on 
the chance of obtaining a shot at one of these 
beasts, which have a notorious reputation as 
man-eaters when they get the opportunity. The 
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weapon I was using on this occasion was an old, 
hard-hitting one of the Schneider pattern, 
suitable for anything that might be encountered 
in the shape of big game, and as I happened to 
be the only passenger on board, in the European 
quarters at least, the serang was more obliging 
than he might otherwise have been. Possibly 
he was influenced by the fact that I was prepared 
to shoot a deer for the benefit of him and his 
crew should opportunity offer, but, whatever 
his reason, he seemed to take a keen personal 
interest in the sporting possibilities of the trip, 
and was always ready to point out anything that 
had escaped my notice. 

We had just rounded a bend in a particularly 
narrow channel when my dusky henchman ex- 
citedly pointed to an object on the bank some 
distance ahead. On looking in the direction 
indicated, I made out the form of a monster 
“mugger, apparently asleep on the festering 
mud left by the receding tide. The serang 
signalled ‘‘ dead slow’’ to the engine-room, and 
we crept quietly nearer the still unconscious 
brute, which fortunately had its back towards 
us. The vessel was edged nearer to the bank 
on which the reptile was lying so as to approach 
it as directly from the rear as possible, and so 
minimise the risk of our presence being detected. 
As we drew closer I realised that this was surely 
the father of all the “‘ muggers”’ in the river if 
size was any criterion, as it was very much bigger 
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than any I had previously seen. Had we been 
discovered, the brute could have slipped into the 
water in a fraction of a second, so the serang 
wisely took it upon himself to stop the engine, 
and we proceeded in utter silence. Still the 
monster showed no sign of uneasiness, and I 
signalled to the steersman to veer out towards 
the middle of the channel to give me the proper 
angle for the shoulder shot. Resting the rifle 
on the hand-rail of the deck, I had little difficulty 
in placing the heavy bullet in the right spot. 
At the report the brute collapsed without a 
movement, save a convulsive twitching of the 
body, but these were sufficient to start it sliding 
on the slimy mud, and a moment or two later 
it had plunged into the water and disappeared. 
There could be no doubt that the beast was 
dead, but there was no possibility of recovering 
it, and in all probability it formed a feast for 
other cannibal members of its tribe. 

Farther up the river during that same trip 
a crocodile was sighted lying on a sandy pro- 
montory not far from a small native village. 
This one was no leviathan, but it offered a 
tempting shot, as it was broadside on and no 
great distance away, and, being near a village 
where native children might prove an irresist- 
ible temptation to its appetite, the villagers 
would be better rid of it. Just as it had com- 
menced to move towards the water the Schneider 
bullet struck it at the base of the neck, effectually 
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stopping its retreat, but it did not stop all move- 
ment. It lay with its tail lashing furiously, and 
its jaws opening and shutting like a huge steel 
trap, but its limbs seemed to be completely 
paralysed. While this performance was at its 
height a woman, carrying a water-jar on her 
head and a child on her hip, emerged from a 
path close to the spot where the “ mugger ’’ was 
impotently struggling, and her behaviour, though 
amusing under the circumstances, was eloquent 
of the terror in which these reptiles are regarded 
when close to human habitation. With a cry of 
alarm she dropped her “ chatti,’”’ gathered the 
child in her arms, and fled in the direction of the 
village, evidently quite unconscious of the reason 
for the crocodile’s extraordinary antics. 

The serang obligingly retrieved this brute, 
as he was anxious to discover if there were any 
native ornaments in its “innards,” as is fre- 
quently the case with crocodiles that are shot 
in the vicinity of villages. No evidence of this 
gruesome nature was found, however, but my 
shot had destroyed several potential man-eaters, 
as the body contained a large number of eggs 
which the beast was evidently on the point of 
laying in the sand. 

It is astonishing to what a height a wounded 
crocodile will sometimes leap. I have seen one 
appear to stand on the very tip of its tail as a 
result of a shot on the back, which probably did 
not penetrate the thick armour-plating that pro- 
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tects this part of the body. On another occasion 
a large specimen that had been fired at as it was 
floating on the surface of the river charged the 
steamer open-mouthed, ploughing through the 
water like a speed-boat. Obviously it did not 
know what it was doing owing to the temporary 
shock from the bullet, but it recovered in time 
to realise that a collision with the vessel might 
prove rather disastrous to its welfare, and only 
just escaped annihilation by one of the paddles 
as it dived beneath the keel. 

In Southern India the blunt-nosed species 
seems to ascend the rivers to considerable 
altitudes, and I have seen many, though none 
of great size, in a tributary of the Cauvery at 
an elevation of between three and four thousand 
feet above sea-level. That there were at least 
moderately sized ones in this river was con- 
clusively proved to me one day while I was fish- 
ing for the Mahseer and Carnatic carp which 
abounded in its waters. 

On this occasion a deep and rapid run was 
my objective, and to reach the edge of this I had 
to cross an extensive sandbank that the swirling 
monsoon floods had piled up in the course of ages. 
On the side farthest from the stream the sand- 
bank supported a scrubby vegetation, but near 
the water it was, of course, devoid of growth, 
and lower down sloped into a deep, still pool. 

I had fished down the run to the eddy caused 
by the widening of the pool, and here my atten- 
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tion was attracted by an unaccountable splash- 
ing in the shallow water at my feet. On looking 
down, I was surprised to see a number of baby 
crocodiles of about a foot in length huddled 
together and struggling frantically to escape to 
the depths, but I succeeded in catching three 
out of the lot. Vicious little brutes they proved 
even at this tender age, and they made the best 
possible use of their needle-like teeth on my 
fingers whenever they got the chance. More out 
of curiosity than with any idea of making pets 
of them I took them back to my bungalow and 
kept them for a time in a zinc bath, but they 
were not a success except as objects of interest 
structurally, and I eventually returned them 
to the river to take their chance of reaching 
maturity. Nature, in her wisdom, has provided 
them with a host of enemies at this comparatively 
defenceless age—the mongoose, kite, crow, large 
fish, and even the bigger members of their own 
species, take a heavy toll of the babies. I pity 
the poor little brutes that get into the clutches 
of that black and shameless villain, the Indian 
crow, as it seems to take a fiendish delight in 
torturing its hapless victims to the fullest extent 
of its hideous capacity. 

Once when I was fishing in the same pool where 
I had found the batch of baby “ muggers ”’ I heard 
a peculiar mewing cry repeated at short intervals. 
For some time I was at a loss to know what 
was responsible for the sound, as it was quite 
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unfamiliar to me, but eventually I saw a crow 
struggling with something on the bank lower 
down. Knowing the evil reputation of the bird 
aS a baby-killer, I at once concluded that some 
unfortunate victim was being tortured, and sat 
down to verify my suspicions by watching. For 
the moment the crow and the object of its attack 
were apart, and I could see some small object 
crawling slowly in the direction of the water, 
but I was too far away to identify it. For a 
time the bird sat watching it, and I could well 
imagine the evil gleam in its eyes as it contem- 
plated the futile efforts of its prey to escape. 
When the latter got near the edge of the river 
its captor hopped down and delivered several 
vicious stabs with its beak, and these were 
responsible for cries similar to those which I had 
first heard. I could not stay and watch such 
torture being inflicted without interference, so 
I made my way to the spot and found the 
wretched victim—a baby crocodile—with both 
its eyes picked out, besides several minor in- 
juries. I put the poor little brute out of its 
misery, but the perpetrator of the horrible deed 
was by this time well out of reach of retribution, 
otherwise I would have shot it too. 

Though on several occasions I saw the tracks 
of fairly large ‘‘ muggers’’ on the sandbanks of 
the river where these incidents occurred, an 
attack on a human being was unknown so far as 
I could discover, but I never felt quite at ease 
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while fishing a pool where such tracks had been 
seen. Nothing ever happened, however, and 
even the fish I hooked in such places were never 
attacked while I was playing them, so I con- 
cluded that these “ hill’’ crocodiles were much 
more shy and retiring in their habits than their 
relatives of the lower reaches. 

A really large “ mugger ’’ is one of the most 
voracious brutes in existence, and will seldom 
hesitate to attack almost any animal except the 
elephant and rhino, particularly if it can get 
them at a disadvantage in the water. Even the 
lordly tiger has little chance of escape under such 
conditions, or if seized while in the act of drink- 
ing, as the saurian makes good use of its 
immensely powerful tail to impart a jerking 
motion to its pull, and on the slimy mudbanks 
of the Sunderbunds the struggle would be all in 
favour of the reptile. Such a titanic battle has, 
I believe, been seen by man, but what the out- 
come was I am unable to say. I can well imagine 
that a tiger would not have a ghost of a chance 
against a crocodile such as the one I shot but 
didn’t get. 

A big “ mugger ’”’ that takes up residence in 
the vicinity of a native village is almost certain 
to become a man-eater, and, as in the case of a 
tiger that has acquired similar habits, it becomes 
excessively cunning. With only its eyes and 
snout above water it watches, probably from 
some more or less hidden point of vantage, for 
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such opportunities of obtaining a victim as may 
occur, and the nature of its attack makes it 
almost impossible to guard against. Should a 
human being or an animal be incautious enough 
to venture near the water, the reptile quietly 
submerges and swims rapidly beneath the surface 
in the direction of its quarry. If the latter is 
close enough to the edge of the river to be seized 
without obliging the attacker to leave the water, 
the enormously powerful jaws close on a limb, 
and the cries of the unfortunate victim are in a 
moment stifled for ever when it is relentlessly 
dragged under. There is little hope of escape 
from the interlocking teeth if the ‘‘ mugger’”’ gets 
a proper hold, though it is recorded that a man 
once effected his release by sticking the fingers 
of his free hand into the reptile’s eyes. Such 
an instance must be almost unique, however. 

If the quarry is not within actual reach of the 
jaws, the man-eater uses its tail to knock the feet 
from under it, and anyone who has seen the sweep 
of a crocodile’s tail will realise that no human being 
could withstand it. Owing to their cunning, 
and the small target they offer, even if there is 
anyone with a rifle to take advantage of such 
opportunities, these sinister brutes are particu- 
larly difficult to bring to book. Personally, I 
would have no scruples in using poison for such 
a purpose, though man-eaters are the only justi- 
fication for such methods. No doubt the in- 
genuity of the native mind has devised ways of 
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ridding themselves of these unpleasant neigh- 
bours, and the question of cruelty is not in the 
least likely to act as a deterrent. Poison would 
be infinitely preferable to some of their methods, 
which cannot but inflict the most appalling 
torture on the victim. 

It is hard to find anything to say in Jjustifica- 
tion for the existence of the crocodile, but the 
female is reputed to be jealous for the safety of 
her eggs, though she takes no part in their in- 
cubation. The eggs have hard shells, and are 
about the size of those of a goose, though rather 
more elongated. They are generally deposited 
either in a sandbank or amongst vegetable debris 
above water-level at the side of the river, and 
are hatched by the heat of the sun. Some 
naturalists say that the mother guards them 
during incubation, but, much as I would like 
to be able to confirm this statement, I have 
never found Mrs Croc. in the act of watching over 
her nest, though I have known several sand- 
banks where eggs were habitually deposited. 
Nor have I seen the parents anywhere in the 
vicinity of the youngsters after they were 
hatched, so I am inclined to be sceptical of the 
reputed maternal devotion. The one saving 
grace in the character of the crocodile is, so far 
as I could see, that it appears to live in peaceful 
harmony with its relations. I have never heard 
of anyone who has seen two of these reptiles 
fighting, and the way in which all sizes above 
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two or three feet in length huddle together on 
the sandbanks suggests that there is not even 
a bully amongst them. 

It appears to be essential to the well-being 
of the ‘‘ mugger” that it should give the inside 
of its mouth an occasional sun-bath, and the 
larger specimens will le for hours with their jaws 
gaping to the fullest extent in apparent enjoy- 
ment of the blazing heat. What the object of 
this extraordinary habit 1s it would be difficult 
to say, but it seems to be typical of all the 
species. 


CHAPTER XX 


A TRIP THROUGH THE SUNDERBUNDS 


have ever even heard of the Sunderbunds, I 

will be casting no reflection on their know- 
ledge of geography, as only those who have been 
in India are at all likely to have any idea of the 
locality of this district. 

It is the name given to the low-lying tract 
of land, interspersed by innumerable channels, 
which is marked on the map of India as the 
Delta of the Brahmapootra, the Ganges, and the 
Hooghly Rivers. 

If a gigantic spider’s web, covering an area 
of approximately 5,340 square miles (158 miles 
long, and 75 at its broadest), can be pictured, 
some slight idea may be formed as to what this 
extraordinary network of waterways is like, but 
there is, of course, none of the beautiful sym- 
metry of the gossamer productions of some of 
our commonest insects to be seen in this 
enormous maze. The largest channels (fourteen 
in number) are broad and deep, opening out into 
lake-like expanses here and there; others, again, 
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are mere ditches that could almost be jumped 
across. A few of the islands formed by these 
ramifications are as much as ten miles or more 
across, Others as little as ten yards. 

Covered with dense and almost impenetrable 
jungle in most parts, this malarious and sparsely 
inhabited region is the haunt of a great variety 
of animals. Tigers are particularly numerous, 
and dispute possession of the islands with the 
ponderous rhinoceros, while buffalo, deer of many 
kinds, and a host of smaller beasts make this 
portion of our Indian Empire one of the most 
interesting from the points of view of the natur- 
alist and the sportsman. Reptiles, too, are well 
represented by huge pythons and many of the 
poisonous snakes, while the channels are infested 
by “ muggers,” or crocodiles. 

It will be readily understood, then, that 
any unfortunate individual who happened to be 
stranded in this inhospitable country would have 
little cause to complain of lack of excitement, 
though not, perhaps, of a kind particularly 
beneficial to his health. 

The broader waters of the Sunderbunds are 
navigated by comfortable flat-bottomed paddle 
steamers, which though not beautiful to look at 
are eminently suitable for the work they have 
to do, so the journey to Calcutta can be done, 
if not luxuriously, at least with a high degree 
of comfort and safety, and a most fascinating 
journey it is. 
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The steamers are (or were, as I speak of more 
years ago than [ care to remember !) roofed over 
from bow to stern with corrugated iron, giving 
them a decidedly top-heavy appearance, and 
they have been known to turn turtle during some 
of the violent cyclonic storms that are some- 
times experienced. Such occurrences are ex- 
tremely rare, however, and the worst that is 
likely to happen to a passenger is to be stuck 
on a sandbank until a passing vessel is obliging 
enough to come to the rescue. This sometimes 
necessitates a delay of over twenty-four hours, 
so it 1s well to make allowance for such eventu- 
alities if one is anxious to reach one’s destination 
by a certain date. These boats are all in charge 
of ‘‘ serangs,’’ or native captains. 

The first time I ever made the journey 
through this wonderland was during one cold 
weather when I was stationed in the Darrung 
District of Assam, about six miles from the 
borders of Bhutan, one of the ‘“ buffer states ”’ 
between Thibet and India. My river journey 
commenced at a spot called Rungamutti, some 
five or six hundred miles up the Brahmapootra 
from Calcutta, and between three and four 
hundred from the commencement of the Sunder- 
bunds proper. 

At the time of which I speak Rungamutti 
consisted of little more than a derelict steamer, 
which had been converted into a floating ‘‘ dak- 
bungalow,”’ on which one could obtain a bed 
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and meals (of sorts!) if necessary, and I had 
forty miles to ride to reach this salubrious and 
delectable spot. Owing to the fact that I had left 
little enough time in which to cover the distance 
and catch my steamer, the road journey was 
accomplished more with a view to speed than 
comfort, so my disgust was great when I learned 
that she had run on a sandbank up the river, 
and was likely to be anything from twelve to 
twenty-four hours late. Being of a philosophical 
nature, however, I hunted round for the softest 
spot I could find in my temporary quarters 
(thanks to the painful fact that sitting on any- 
thing hard was mot a comfortable attitude after 
my ride), and decided to make the best of matters 
by having something to eat and drink. 

After the rest and refreshment I felt better 
able to take a more active interest in my sur- 
roundings, so wandered up the river-bank till 
I came upon a native fishing with a “ casting- 
net.”” I never could resist watching any disciple 
of Old Izaac’s, whatever his colour or nationality, 
so I sat down to watch this dusky “ brother of 
the angle,”’ though I did not altogether approve 
of his methods. 

With each haul of his net the native got a 
number of small fish of all sizes up to about 
eight inches, but as there is no “ size-limit ” in 
this part of the world all were promptly con- 
signed to a basket already fairly well filled, there 
to die a lingering death by suffocation. All were 
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apparently edible, as he took no trouble to assort 
them in any way, but from amongst one lot of 
struggling captives he singled out a small one 
that was slightly different in shape and colour 
to any of the others. It looked a very ordinary 
little fish, and to me there seemed to be nothing 
in its appearance to entitle it to special attention. 
Its captor thought otherwise, however, for he laid 
it on its back in the palm of his hand and com- 
menced to tap its “tummy” gently with one 
finger. Presently it began to swell visibly, and 
with each tap the skin grew tighter and tighter 
till at last it resembled a blown-up balloon. I 
thought that nothing could save it from the 
tragic fate of the frog that tried to emulate the 
ox in ‘‘ Asop’s Fables,” but this finny mon- 
strosity beat Atsop’s frog hollow in its powers 
of inflation. What a few moments before had 
been a trim little fish now only lacked the mouth- 
piece to complete the resemblance to the flimsy 
thing mentioned, and I turned away my head 
to avoid the “‘ bang.”’ The netsman apparently 
knew the limits of its powers, and spared my 
feelings by returning it to the water just in time 
to avert this tragic fate, where, of course, it 
floated wrong side up. Immediately it com- 
menced to spin round very rapidly, deflating 
itself all the time, and in a very few seconds it had 
assumed its normal proportions and disappeared, 
seemingly none the worse for its little adventure. 
I have since often wished that trout could acquire 
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a similar accomplishment, in a modified form, 
if only for the sake of appearances after an 
unsuccessful day ! 

When at last the steamer did arrive, I found 
I was again the only European passenger, and 
though disappointing from a social point of view, 
it had a distinct advantage from a sporting one, 
as I could persuade the serang to do things for 
me that he would not have done had there been a 
number of other passengers on board. Fortunately 
there was little cargo to delay us, and we were 
soon steaming rapidly down the turbid waters. 

One of the first things to attract the atten- 
tion of a traveller on the Brahmapootra is the 
extraordinary friability of its banks. The 
““wash’”’ of the steamer detaches huge masses 
of the alluvial soil, which is carried down by the 
swift-flowing current to be deposited by the 
action of the tides on the low-lying islands in the 
Delta. Owing to this erosive action probably 
few great rivers of the world change their course 
more than this one does. The channel one steams 
up or down one year may be dry the next, and 
the boat may not be able to get within mules of 
the spot where one embarked twelve months 
before. Navigation is rendered difficult by the 
continual formation and shifting of sandbanks, 
and this necessitates constant pilotage by natives 
employed specially by the steamer company for 


that purpose. 
As we proceed downstream the flat, alluvial 
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plain of the Assam Valley stretches far on either 
side of us, and both banks of the river are clothed 
with the high, coarse grass so typical of this 
part of the world. On the north bank occasional 
glimpses can be had of the snow-clad peaks of 
the Himalayas, appearing like banks of white 
cumulous clouds showing faintly above the haze 
of immense distance. To the south nothing can 
be seen beyond the high bank but the cloudless 
sky of the Indian cold weather. Owing to the 
richness of the soil the grass attains to a height 
of twelve or fifteen feet, so little opportunity is 
given for seeing such animals as may inhabit it. 
Tunnels through it are the only indications that 
it contains four-footed denizens, and the identity 
of the makers can only be guessed at by the size 
of their respective passages. 

Though the long grass successfully conceals 
its inmates, the river itself is not altogether 
devoid of objects of interest to the Nature lover. 
While I stood in the bows I could frequently hear 
a sound like a deep sigh, and a moment later a 
fleeting glimpse of the animal that habitually 
performs these deep-breathing exercises was 
vouchsafed to me. Just ahead a sharp, beak- 
like snout appeared above the surface of the 
water, to be followed immediately by the round, 
smooth back and triangular dorsal fin of a 
Gangetic Dolphin as it rolled lazily over. These 
cetaceans are very plentiful in the Ganges and 
Brahmapootra, and in the stillness of a cold 
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weather night a novice travelling for the first 
time on either of these rivers might be excused 
for imagining that they were haunted by the 
restless spirits of the countless natives whose 
bodies have found a last resting-place beneath 
their holy waters. 

On rounding a bend a sandbank appeared 
some distance in front covered, apparently, with 
a mass of driftwood, with a few scattered logs 
lying round about. As we approached nearer, 
one of these isolated ‘“‘logs’’ appeared to be 
moving slowly towards the water’s edge. On 
focusing a pair of strong binoculars on this 
strange phenomenon, the “log’”’ resolved itself 
into a large crocodile crawling in leisurely fashion 
to the safer element, and the supposed mass of 
driftwood turned out to be a number of its scaly 
companions of all sizes, huddled together as is 
the habit of these hideous reptiles. There were 
visible signs of agitation amongst them as we 
drew closer, and the glasses revealed that they 
were rather different about the head to the 
crocodile as usually represented in picture books. 
Fach was furnished with a long, sharp nose, on 
the very end of which was a large and healthy- 
looking wart, and the bigger the crocodile the 
larger and more pronounced was the growth on 
its snout. The narrow jaws, terminating with 
this apparently useless blob, proclaimed them to 
belong to the gavial, or fish-eating species, which 
is said to be harmless to man, but I have never 
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met anyone yet who was willing to demonstrate 
the truth or otherwise of this statement. The 
formidable array of teeth with which the jaws 
are armed certainly look as if the owners could 
make themselves distinctly unpleasant towards 
any human being struggling in the waters, and 
these saurians reach the respectable dimensions 
of over twenty feet in length. 

One by one the company on the sandbank 
scuttled to the water, and all disappeared with 
the exception of one, seemingly the biggest of 
the lot, which remained partially submerged— 
apparently guarding the retreat of its com- 
panions—till the wash of the steamer reached 
it, when it, too, quietly sank out of sight. 

Brilliant-hued kingfishers flashed past now 
and then, their gorgeous plumage of red, peacock- 
blue, and emerald green blazing in the sun like 
living gems. Flocks of screeching green parrots 
with plum-coloured heads passed high above us 
on their way to and from their feeding-grounds, 
while occasionally duck and teal of various kinds 
passed in V-formation up or down the river. 

With objects of interest such as these con- 
tinually before my eyes the journey to the next 
station, Gauhatti, soon passed. Gauhatti is the 
river station for Shillong—the Sanatorium of 
Assam—and it has the advantage of possessing 
one of the few permanent landing-ghats on the 
Brahmapootra. This and the station below are 
the only ones between Rungamutti and Calcutta 
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where the river is confined by rocky banks, and 
have consequently some claim to beauty. Here in 
the middle of the stream is a rocky islet called, 
for some obscure reason, Peacock Island, which 
is covered with palms and shrubs, with a white 
Hindoo temple of beautiful design nestling 
amongst the dark-green foliage. 

Between this and the next station, Goalpara, 
the scenery is of a more interesting character, 
as the grass jungle disappears and bamboos, 
interspersed with forest trees, now take its place. 
The glimpses of bird and animal life were con- 
sequently more varied as we made our way 
down this part of the river. The members of a 
troupe of the common Indian bonnet monkey 
(the kind frequently seen accompanying organ- 
grinders in this country) stopped their playful 
antics amongst the branches of a large wild- 
fig tree to grunt defiance at us as we passed, and 
the mellow whistle of the green fruit-pigeon 
could be distinctly heard, though the birds them- 
selves were quite invisible owing to their pro- 
tective colouring. These pigeons might almost 
be classed amongst the few song-birds of India, 
though it may be difficult for the reader to 
believe that a pigeon is capable of any great 
musical effort. Their notes are clear and flute- 
like, and are always a pleasure to hear. The 
birds themselves are particularly good to eat, 
especially if baked in a pie. 

The whistling sound of beating wings made 
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me look up in time to see three unwieldy-looking 
black-and-white birds, with enormous misshapen 
beaks, fly from one side of the river to the other. 
From the shape of their bills they were easily 
identified as rhinoceros hornbills, and as these 
curious birds were nowhere plentiful in Assam, 
I was lucky to get even a glimpse of them. Why 
Nature should provide this bird with a beak 
apparently out of all proportion to its require- 
ments and surmounted by a concave shield is 
one of the innumerable mysteries of Natural 
History, as the hornbill is a fruit-eater like the 
pigeon just mentioned, though the bill of the 
latter is of normal shape. In spite of its 
enormous size, however, the curious-looking 
appendage is remarkably light, and is really not 
the cumbersome thing it appears to be. Apart 
from their strange appearance, these birds have 
the unique habit in connection with their 
domestic arrangements that was mentioned in 
the first chapter. This appears to point to the 
fact that in the dim and distant past Mrs Hornbill 
must have been decidedly “ flighty.”” Now her 
mate takes no risks during the nesting season, 
and bottles her up in a tree-trunk where she 
deposits her eggs. As she appears to bear him 
no resentment, the “emancipation of women” 
has evidently not yet extended to the hornbill 
tribe, though in this enlightened age it is 
quite possible that Mrs H. will “ kick over the 
traces ’’ in the near future. 
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Between Goalpara and Goalundo the river 
again flows through alluvial, grass-covered plains 
similar to those above Gauhatti, and as there 
is nothing of particular interest to be seen in this 
two-hundred-odd-mile stretch there is no need 
to describe it. I may just mention that at one 
of the stopping-places in this part a _ very 
noticeable figure was, at the time of which I 
write, a native beggar whose nght arm pointed 
permanently heavenwards. For some probably 
trivial, or even imagined, offence against one of 
his many gods this man had vowed to do life- 
long penance by holding his hand above his 
head ever afterwards so that it would be in- 
capable of further wrongdoing. So successfully 
had he combated the almost unimaginable torture 
such a vow must have entailed, that his arm was 
rigidly fixed in this position and the flesh had 
withered. Examples of this religious fanaticism 
are common throughout India, and the victims 
of these self-imposed tortures are regarded as 
very holy men indeed. 

It is the afternoon of the third day before 
Goalundo is reached, and as it is here that the 
Ganges joins forces with the Brahmapootra this 
_1s one of the busiest and most important places 
of our journey, as it 1s also the terminus of the 
railway from Calcutta. There is not much of the 
beautiful about the place, as it consists princi- 
pally of railway go-downs and native huts, 
with a sprinkling of more pretentious buildings 
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tenanted by various officials, etc. The river here 
swarms with fish, and it is interesting to see the 
immense vanety brought in by the innumerable 
fishing craft. Some are delicious eating, especi- 
ally the “ hilsa,’’ and make a welcome addition 
to the menu on the steamer. 

While waiting for the boat to complete her 
loading, I witnessed a most interesting sight. 
As I was walking along the river-bank a white- 
tailed or fish eagle suddenly swooped and buried 
its powerful talons in a fish which had been in- 
cautious enough to come to the surface, but its 
victim was too heavy for the bird to lift, and a 
great struggle ensued. The finny captive fought 
gamely at first, and it was only by making 
strenuous use of its powerful wings that the eagle 
saved itself from being dragged beneath the 
water; but the cruel claws had inflicted terrible 
wounds, and the struggles of its prey rapidly 
became feebler. When life was apparently ex- 
tinct, the fish was dragged laboriously to the bank, 
where the bird arrived in a bedraggled and ex- 
hausted condition; but it was not to be allowed 
to reap the fruits of its victory. A native, who 
had also been an interested spectator (but from 
a gastronomic point of view), waited quietly till. 
the fish was safely landed, then ran down the 
bank, drove the bird off, and marched triumph- 
antly away with his prize. 

At Barasal the river becomes tidal and the 
scenery changes completely. Dense jungle takes 
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the place of the grass typical of the country that 
has been left behind, sandbanks disappear, and 
slimy mud is the characteristic feature. The 
long-snouted gavials, so frequently seen huddled 
together on the sandbanks higher up, give place 
to huge “muggers” (the broad-nosed, man- 
eating crocodile), which slither off the muddy 
banks and disappear with a sullen splash when 
suddenly disturbed. These sinister-looking brutes 
have a reputation in keeping with their features, 
and in the neighbourhood of this unhealthy 
district sometimes become terrible scourges. 

On entering this region, which is where the 
Sunderbunds really commence, the first thing 
that strikes the traveller is that the animals 
which inhabit it must find it difficult to get a 
dry spot in which to sleep on some of the low- 
lying islands, as they seem to be under water 
at high tides. This, on receding, leaves a fresh, 
thin deposit of mud behind, and surely few 
animals care to he-up in such damp quarters, 
but there must, of course, be some dry spots, 
though not discernible from the deck of the 
steamer. 

At low water thousands of curious little fish 
{a species of blenny) hop about the mud, appear- 
ing to be equally at home either on land or in 
the water, using their pectoral fins as a means 
of locomotion when out of what should be their 
natural element. They are appropriately named 
““mud-skippers,’” and the rapidity with which 
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they can cover the ground is extraordinary. 
Small coral-pink crabs are also very much in 
evidence, scuttling about with a great air of 
importance but without any apparent object, 
sharing the festering mudbanks with their finny 
companions without the slightest friction. 

When the state of the tide was suitable, the 
serang would avail himself of short-cuts through 
channels so narrow that the jungle almost 
brushed the sides of the steamer as it passed 
through. Sometimes a sharp bend had to be 
negotiated, where the only way of getting round 
was to run the bow of the boat into the bank, 
allow the stern to swing round, then back her 
off, the manceuvre having to be repeated several 
times like turning a motor car in a narrow road. 

Apart from the crocodiles, the animals most 
frequently seen were deer and pig, but at this 
time it was possible that buffalo, or even rhino, 
might be viewed, though it was seldom indeed 
that the latter rare and elusive animal con- 
descended to show itself. It was a fairly common 
thing to see one or more of the many tigers that 
infested this district, and on this tnp I saw two 
live ones, and one that had been killed by natives 
under rather tragic circumstances, which I will 
presently relate. 

The first was seen when we had just rounded 
a bend in a fairly narrow channel, I had become 
aware of some excitement on the other side of the 
deck to that on which I was sitting, but as the 
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cabins intervened I could not tell what it was all 
about. I was not left long in doubt, however, 
as a moment later an excited native rushed round 
to me and said in an agitated whisper, ‘‘ Sher, 
Sahib, sher!’’ The word ‘“‘sher” in Hindu- 
stani means a lion, but as there are no lions in the 
Sunderbunds, I was pretty sure that a tiger was 
the cause of the excitement, so I bolted after my 
informant. 

The sight which greeted me was one [I shall 
never forget. Lying on a bank of short grass 
close to the water’s edge was a _ beautifully 
marked tiger, his tail gently beating the ground 
while he gazed fixedly at the steamer. He be- 
trayed no sign of fear, or even uneasiness, and 
his expression depicted nothing more than a 
mild curiosity at the strange monster invading 
his domain. His skin was thickly striped on a 
rich, tawny ground, colouring which seems rather 
typical of the tigers of this region. 

One which furnished eloquent and pathetic 
proof of the daring of these brutes was brought 
aboard shortly after this encounter. In con- 
nection with a scheme for the reclamation of 
some of the rich low-lying land in the Delta, the 
Indian Government had established stations 
where embankments were being raised to prevent 
flooding during exceptionally high tides, and 
here pumping engines were in use to get rid of 
the superfluous water. While passing one of 
these stations we were signalled to stop, but I 
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thought nothing of it till we got closer, when I 
could see that there was some unusual excite- 
ment amongst the crowd of native labourers 
who were standing round some hidden object 
on the bank. The bow of the steamer was run 
ashore and a gangway placed, up which four 
men, who emerged from the group, carried a 
figure wrapped in a blanket on an improvised 
stretcher. Depositing this carefully on the lower 
deck, the stretcher-bearers went back to the 
crowd, but immediately returned with eight other 
men carrying a large tiger suspended from a 
bamboo pole. 

On inquiry I learned that the stretcher was 
occupied by the horribly mangled but still 
breathing driver of a pumping engine, who had 
actually been dragged away by this daring brute 
while the machinery was in motion. It had paid 
for its temerity with its life, however, as the rest 
of the gang of coolies had pluckily attacked it 
with a variety of weapons, and judging from the 
appearance of the carcass, some at least must 
have been of a formidable nature. There was 
scarcely a square foot of its skin without a wound 
of some kind, and it had been literally almost 
hacked to pieces, but it was being sent to. 
Calcutta along with its victim and his relations 
to enable them to claim the Government reward 
granted for the slaughter of these beasts. It 
proved to be a very unwelcome addition to our 
cargo, and it could almost have crawled off the 
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ship without assistance by the time we reached 
our destination. 

It was on the return journey of this same trip 
that I saw the other tiger of which I have made 
mention, and of this one I got a much longer 
view than the first. 

We were coming up a long, straight stretch 
of the river when I saw an object on the top of 
a high bank at the head of it which looked to 
me uncommonly like a tiger lying facing us. 
Even with the glasses I could not be quite certain, 
as the distance was considerable, but I kept my 
eyes fixed on it for some time. As it remained 
perfectly still, I began to think it must be the 
stump of a tree that had deceived me, but I was 
still unable to distinguish details. When we 
were half-way up the stretch, I was thrilled to 
see it move slightly, and as the distance lessened 
I was at last able to make out the form of a 
magnificent beast lying with his huge fore-paws 
crossed in front of him, placidly watching our 
approach. His white chest stood out in bold 
relief against the dark background of the jungle, 
and the large “ruff’’ round his fine head _ be- 
tokened him to be a male in the prime of his life. 
_ Like the one previously seen, he gave no sign of 
fear at the sight of the steamer and remained in 
the same position till the high bank hid him 
from view for the time being, but when we got 
close under the steep slope curiosity evidently 
got the better of his discretion, and he came and 
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looked over the edge almost immediately above 
me. He was a bigger beast than the other, but 
much lighter in colour, and not so thickly striped. 

No account of the Sunderbunds can be com- 
plete without a short description of the beauty 
of the scene at night, when the powerful search- 
light carried on the steamer illuminates the trees 
lining the banks and accentuates the gloom and 
mystery of the forest behind. It reminded me 
forcibly of the old “ transformation scene’ at a 
pantomime, though on an infinitely grander and 
more impressive scale. 

The muddy waters, under the influence of the 
magic rays, become a deep ultramarine, softened 
by a filmy veil of delicate mauve caused by the 
vapour rising from it in little curling wisps into 
the colder atmosphere. The wet, slimy banks 
appear as if covered with snow, and every leaf 
on which the light shines is clearly revealed 
against the dark-violet background of the sombre 
jungle. The myriads of insects crossing the 
track of light are transformed for the moment 
into glittering, iridescent gems, while an occa- 
sional glimpse of the ghostly form of a large fruit- 
bat sailing past adds to the feeling of unreality. 

Deer and other animals, apparently dazed. 
by the blinding glare, are sometimes to be seen 
standing motionless at the jungle edge as if 
carved in stone, or perhaps the sinister green 
light from a pair of eyes staring from the gloom 
betrays a menace of lurking death. 
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Far ahead a small white object becomes dis- 
cernible, gradually resolving itself into one of 
the posts, painted white, upon which the navi- 
gator depends to guide his vessel through this 
wonderland, silently and unobtrusively pointing 
the way. 

Thus we journey on, threading our way 
through this vast labyrinth, till on the fifth day 
we emerge into the busy Hooghly, with its multi- 
tude of ships of every sort, size, and nationality, 
and the remainder of the journey to Calcutta, 
though interesting in other ways, is devoid of 
interest to the sportsman or naturalist. 
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